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PREFACE 

The fact is philosophically certain that the planets 
which compose the Solar System are a part ot the system it- 
self and it is a success. 

It is just as certain that the actual inspection reports 
which compose the system for determining the extent and 
rate of fire insurance, are a part of the wide-spread and com- 
plicated system of insurance itself, and without which it can- 
not be a success. And further, the degree of thoroughness 
with which this all-important arm of the business is conducted 
will mark the degree of success or non-success attending 
every individual underwriter or individual company engaged 
in that kind of business. 

Having from the first, some 20 years ago, believed that 
fire underwriting could be successful only on the basis of re- 
liable information as to the safety or danger of the hazards to 
be assumed, I have proceeded in that direction ever since, 
and, as I have seen hundreds of underwriters and under- 
writing organizations rise and fall because they proceeded in 
other directions, and because I have noted the continuance, 
and in most instances, steady advance in the affairs of those 
which depended the most upon the natural safeguard fur- 
nished by inspections, I have become more and more enthu- 
siastic over this feature of the business as time went on until 
now, from actual experience, I am warranted even more 
strongly than ever, in the belief that this feature is practical- 
ly the whole thing in fire underwriting. 



II 
FACTS AND DATA. 

It is much easier to make assertions that can not be 
sustained than it is to furnish reliable facts and data for 
many assertions that are made. 

Undoubtedly facts are the only reliable data for sound 
reasoning. In the following pages I will, with the aid of a 
record of actual transactions right here in New York, where 
they can be verified or disproved, demonstrate, in a small, but 
practical way, how the insurance companies lost more money 
on certain qualities of risks in a given field, than they 
made on other qualities of the same classes of risks in the 
same field. Also how they are probably loosing their money 
all over the country, and still wonder how such things can 
be, with all the vigilance that a majority of them no doubt 
believe they are applying to these transactions. This blind 
or hidden source of loss undoubtedly lies in unconsciously 
insuring too large a proportion of under-average risks at 
barely average rates. 

In the following pages, it is my intention to not only 
prove that much bad inspecting consequently much bad rating 
is done, but prove that neither need be done, if men of prop- 
er experiece and ability are employed in this all-important 
arm of the business. 

The actual data for the mathematical calculations which 
will follow, is also printed and thoroughly explained in the 
body of this book, among which are the original opinions on 
all risks involved in the identical fires which made the losses 
upon which the entire calculations are based. This proves also 
that the analyses are made from practical experience and 
sound analogy. 
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WHY FIRE UNDERWRITING IS UNPROFITABI^E, THE 

PROOF AND THE REMEDY. 

Fire insurance, as I interpret it, is based upon a certain 
plan or system of averages. With this understanding it 
would seem that about the first thing insurance companies 
should do, would be to find out, as near as possible, the pro- 
portion of fires per year that occur in each kind or class of 
insurable property located in their business zone, also as to 
the yearly average percentage of loss in these risks, to insur- 
ance assumed by the companies. Then, if the quality or 
grade of any given kind or class of risks was uniform, the 
way would be clear for determining the percentage of pre- 
miums that should be collected on amount of insurance as- 
sumed by the companies for paying the losses expected from 
that class, plus the expenses of the business and a probable • 
profit on the transaction. But, here comes in the several 
different grades or qualities of risks in the several classes, 
and which, to an almost fatal extent, complicates and disar- 
ranges all such calculations that could be safely made if the 
hazard of all risks in each class was equal. And, as evidently 
discovered and partially guarded against by some companies, 
the principal danger of the entire business lies in the under- 
writers not being able, from the information at hand, to de- 
termine the desirability or undesirability of the risks in each 
of the several different classes. 

LA.CK OF UNIVERSAL SURVEYS. 

After 20 years' close study of this business from an en- 
tirely unbiased and uninfluenced stand point, I am thoroughly 
convinced that it's almost unsurmountable difficulties lie 
first, in the underwriters not having sufficient information at 
hand to designate the **B-^," or directly under-average and 
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lower grades of risks in many of the most intricate classes 
and consequently second, in receiving but little, if any high- 
er rates for insuring the actual under-average risks, 
with their over-average hazards, in almost every class than is 
received for insuring the medium risks in their respective 
classes. Hence, it is very probable, as will be shown further 
on, that if companies doing an average volume of ordinar- 
ily well-spread business had reliable data by which to intelli- 
gently decline, or re-insure or otherwise be relieved of the 
under-average risks in every principal class and retain only 
the normal average and better than average grades, even at 
the present rates, they would make money on their under- 
writing trade. Hence, also the much-talked of proposition to 
exclude the "unprofitable classes" should be reduced to a 
proposition to first sort out, by proper surveys, and then ad- 
vance the rates on, or entirely exclude the under average 
gfrades and real unprofitable risks in nearly every class. 

EFFORTS OF ASSOCIATIONS APPI^IED AT THE WRONG END 

OF THE BUSINESS. 

This leads up to incontrovertable argument, that for 
many years the organized eflForts of fire insurance companies 
have been applied mostly at the wrong end of the business. 
Real reform must commence with reliable inspections and 
continued re-inspections. This in turn will furnish a com- 
paratively safe basis for judging as to proper rating or proper 
declining of the risks in the ofl5.ce of every company ; that 
is, if every company was furnished with surveys of all risks 

which detailed the principal current conditions and situations 
upon which rates should be based, no one of them need be 
seriously misled or imposed upon by the erroneous and dan- 
gerous rates that now prevail to a greater extent than is prob- 
ably known to most companies. 



It is probable that the time is almost here when the com- 
panies must rely upon systematic inspections for their princi- 
pal protection, instead of as now, on spasmodically enforced 
rates, themselves determined under a system so faulty as to 
render it not only impossible for the companies to make 
money on their underwriting trade, but which are actually 
causing the most of them to do a losing business during the 
most prolonged period of greatest prosperity for every other 
kind of business, that the country has ever known. 

PROVING ADEQUACY AND INADEQUACY OF RATES. 

Until quite recently, I have given but little attention to 
rates, except to note their many inconsistencies and the dis- 
couraging results caused by them. But during the latter 
part of 1900 and the first part of 1901, while making the 
regular periodical re-inspections of all our special hazard 
properties in Brooklyn N. Y., and suburbs, and for some time 
since, accurate notations have been made, not only as to 
the proportion of fires that have occurred in the several different 
grades or qualities of all such risks we have on the books in 
that field, but as to how the official rates fitted the several 
degrees of hazard they were intended to protect the companies 
against. 

This information has been most carefully embodied in 
what is designated as a "Fire Report for Brooklyn, N. Y," 
and printed herewith. While this report deals with only 
about icxx) special hazard insurers, occupying only about 600 
separate and distinct plants, the time covered by the different 
calculations is 3 years, and hence it is equivalent to three 
times the number of risks mentioned for the term of one 
year. 

These calculations have also been carried thoroughly in- 
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to the matter of rates which, being the only support of the 
entire insurance fabric, must dominate the entire 
consideration. If the special hazard risks in Brooklyn, 
and the rates received for insuring them are both fairly rep- 
resentative averages for the country at large, this report 
proves several things in a small way at least If the risks 
and rates actually brought into this demonstration are repre- 
sentative for Brooklyn only (which is improbable,) the calcu- 
lation still fits that field. 

WHAT THE REPORT PROVES. 

The following report proves that the rates received dur- 
ing the past three years, for insuring the average, and better 
than average, **B" and "A- 5^", risks made up of 430, or about 
three-fourths of all our 583 special hazard risks, of 
every class in Brooklyn and Long Island City, were 
high enough to yield a profit. It also proves that 
the rates received for insuring the other 150 or one- 
fourth of these risks composed of the **B-^" and "C" 
grades in exactly the same classes, and during the same time, 
were so much too low as to not only cause a serious loss in in- 
suring these grades, but to turn the entire transaction of 
insuring the full number into an important net loss in the 
aggregate. 

And further, as I am constantly endeavoring to prove, 
this rule no doubt will hold good on special hazard risks 
throughout the country. In further proof of this, I might in- 
cidentally refer to the results of fire underwriting by certain 
companies which, while politely declining rating associations 
as universal panaceas, promise never to go under their rates ; 
neither do they promise to accept their rates when they are 
under the hazards that have been improperly rated. More- 
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over, right here is where the most experienced expert 
knowledge, and scarcest article in the business, is required 
arid which will be more and more in demand as time goes on 
and competition becomes more severe. 

And finally this report positively confirms the opinion 
that the actual aggregate loss to the fire underwriting trade 
at large should not be charged to the much-talked-of "unprofi- 
table classes," but rather to the over-average hazards of the 
under-average grades in all the special hazard classes. 
Sept., 1 90 1. W. H. Frazier, 

Special Hazard Inspector. 



FRAZIER'S SURVEYS. 

Fire Report for Brooklyn, N. Y., July, 1901. 



HISTORY. 

Inspections Nos. i to 250 of the Frazier's Surveys were made 
the first twelve months, nearly twenty years ago. The number of 
original surveys has since increased in about the same ratio per year. 
About 50 of the original 250 risks have been burned or otherwise 
removed, or insured in the New England Mutual Companies, and the 
remaining 200 are still on the books. These, as well as all risks sub- 
sequently taken under the system, have been re-surveyed at about 
the average intervals of 24 months from the date of the first inspec- 
tion. 

It will be understood that by this system we now have absolutely 
continuous records of more than 5000 special hazard properties for 
periods varying from a few days to nearly 20 years, according to the 
date that each individual risk first came under the system. This has 
enabled us to keep in touch with the changing conditions of each 
property, as well as to keep track of the fire and financial records of 
the people owning and occupying them. 

TERRITORY COVERED. 

The territory in which is located the whole number of the risks 
under this system, extends from Newark, Delaware, on the South, to 
Glen Cove, Long Island, and North, including Poughkeepsie, in the 
State of New York ; a strip of country about 75 to 100 miles in width 
by 150 miles in length, practically on the seaboard. This includes 
Philadelphia and Greater New York; also Camden, Trenton, New- 
ark, Paterson, and all other important towns in New Jersey. 
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ENTIRE NUMBER OF RISKS UNDER THE SYSTEM. 

The whole number of names in the four separate indexes, 
namely : Philadelphia, New Jersey, Brooklyn andStaten Island, and 
New York City and State, including tenants and multiple occupants, 
nearly all of which carry insurance, is upwards of 7000. The whole 
number of separate or distinct special hazard properties, exclusive of 
MULTIPLE OCCUPANTS is now upwards of 5000, and the num- 
ber constantly increasing. 

NUMBER OF RISKS UNDER THE SYSTEM IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

While the Brooklyn and Staten Island Index of 1901 contains 
nearly 1000 names, including owners and occupants, practically 
all of which carry separate insurance, there is in reality but 585 sepa- 
rate and distinct special hazard plants or properties, under this sys- 
tem of inspection in Brooklyn and immediate boroughs. These 585 
distinct risks are divided into five grades, as follows: A, A-J^,'B, 
B-J^, and C. There has not as yet been found in that district any 
risks of*** AA'*, the extreme highest, or "D," the extreme lowest 
grades. 

In order that this plan of grading may be fully understood, the 
entire scale and key employed in the system, is printed on a separate 
page. 



Report and Record of Fires in Special Hazard Risks in 
Brooklyn and Long Island for three years. 



OBJECT OF THE REPORT. 

. The making of the following report is not for the purpose of 
showing what proportion of fires will likely occur in each of the sev- 
eral diflFerent kinds or classes of special hazard properties or in any 
way for the purpose of giving the result of insuring each class sepa- 
rately, but particularly to show the general result of insuring each 
one of the four or five qualities or grades, (*,A'" *'B" and so on, as 
per scale employed) into which the whole number of risks irrespec- 
tive of the kind has been divided. 
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ACCURACY OF AMOUNT OF LOSSES. 

While the entire accuracy of the losses in the following report is 
improbable, every eflFort has been made to ascertain them as nearly 
as possible. First, we have visited every risk in the regular round 
of re-inspecting; second, the *'Fire Marshal's reports of Brooklyn 
have been carefully gone over and third, a full list of these fires and 
amount of loss reported to us were sent to about thirty of the com- 
panies we work for with request to revise amounts whenever ours ap- 
peared to be incorrect. 

In some instances the reports obtained directly firom the assured, 
from the Fire Marshal's office and from companies which had paid 
losses on the risk, all varied considerably. In such cases we have 
generally adopted the figures of the insuring companies when they 
gave the total loss on the risk, as they were no doubt correct and 
upon the whole, or at least an average of the whole, the figures are 
believed to be approximately correct. 




Commencing on the following page there will be 
printed a copy^ of every opinion of all the risks in Brook- 
lyn and Long Island City, that have been under this 
system of inspection and have had fires of any impor- 
tance during the average time of three years just passed. 
Locations, dates of surveys, dates of fires, amounts of 
losses, exact copies of opinions given before the fires, 
and the diflferent pages on which these surveys and opin- 
ions are printed are all made plain. The present rate on 
these risks still in existence will also be found. 

July, 190 1. 



A-K Risks, Regardless of Class. 

OPINION ON THE BROOKLYN FIRE BRICK WORKS, THE ONLY 
ONE OF THE 102 ''A.>^" RISKS THAT BURNED DURING THE 
PERIOD OF THREE YEARS MENTIONED. Richards St., be- 
tween Van Dyke and Elizabeth Sts., South Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is the only one of the 102 Brooklyn Risks, of all classes, 
that was graded **A-j4*', and which had a fire during the average 
time of three years mentioned. 

OPINION : — ^The opinion on this risk, as printed at the end of 
the full survey on page 273, Brooklyn reports, was as follows: **As 
compared with other establishments of the same kind, this one grades 
fully one point above average, or **A->^'*, in its class, and would be 
insured by myself to a liberal proportionate extent with more than 
an ordinary degree of satisfaction.** Average rate, bids. & conts., 
90c. 

It had a fire, June, 1900. Loss $28,143 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

B Risks, Regardless of Class. 

OPINIONS ON THE 13 OF THE 328 "B" OR AVERAGE GRADE RISKS 
OF ALL CLASSES WHICH HAD FIRES DURING THE AVERAGE 
TIME OF 36 MONTHS MENTIONED. 

WIARDA, JOHN C. & CO., 259 to 273 Green St., Cor. Provost St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade " B." 

OPINION: — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1458, 
Brooklyn Surveys, was as follows: ** While the hazard here is made 
up of a rather unusual variety of materials and processes, including 
rock-grinding and crushing and numerous furnaces, they are all very 
well distributed and arranged, particularly as to top space to fire 
points. The business is staple, evidently prosperous, and the man- 
agement is ordinarily good, therefore, everything considered, the 
property may, in my opinion, be insured in about ordinary, strictly 
single risk, proportionate amounts.'* Average rate, bids. & conts., 
$2.04. 

It had a fire, Aug., 1898. Loss, as near as can be 

ascertained $17,000 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 



CONTINENTAL IRON WORKS, West, Calyer and Quay Sts., Brook- 
lin, N. Y. Grade " B." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 423, 
was as follows: *'It may, in my opinion, be insured in all parts to a 
moderate proportionate extent in the aggregate.** Average rate, 
bids. & conts., $1.65. 

It had a fire, November, 1898. Loss, as near as can be 

ascertained, $5,000 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

INTERNATIONAL PROVISION CO., Packing House, 33 to 39 De- 
graw St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade " B." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1452, 
Brooklyn Surveys was as follows: **As indicated above, this is about 
an average city-located, meat curing, packing and smoking establish- 
ment of medium capacity, and may, in my opinion, be insured in a 
moderate, strictly single risk way by companies making it a part of 
their regular business to insure practically grease hazards of any ordi- 
nary degree." Average rate, bids. & conts., 90c. 

It had a fire, November, 1899. Loss, as near as can 

be ascertained $3,000 

W. H. Frazikr, Personal Inspection. 

MALCOLM BREWING CO., Flushing and Franklin Aves. and Skill- 
man St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade " B." 

OPINION : — ^The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 11 14 
was as follows: **As per survey, this establishment is composed of 
about two-thirds good to one- third (which unfortunately forms the 
heart of the risk) decidedly mediocre property. Hence, while in my 
opinion all may be insured, any inclination to become obligated on 
either the main brewery or the malt house section to the extent that 
would be warranted by their desirability individually, should be 
neutralized or held in check by the close proximity and exposing 
position of the 5-story old and ordinary malt-grinding and grain- 
elevating building referred to, until such time at least as the grain- 
grinding and other hazardous operations are removed to the properly 
constructed department already prepared for them in the new brewery 
part.'* Average rate, bids. & conts., 54c. 

The old part had a fire, June, 1899. Loss, as near 

as can be ascertained $60,000 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 



VEISSNER, OSCAR E. A., owner and occupant, i8o to i86 7th St., 
Brooklyn. N. Y. Grade " B." 

OPINION: — The opinion on this risk as printed on page 1796, 
is as follows: **Very largely single-risk conditions exist as to the 
principal values. It is claimed that the fire which destroyed the for- 
mer set of buildings, commenced in a tenant's department and was in 
no way chargeable to the owner or the inherent hazard of manufac- 
turing metal bedsteads, as was then and still is carried on by him. 
Under the present conditions, including the single occupancy, it 
would seem that the new place could be insured." Average rate, 
bids. & conts., $2.24. 

It had a fire, June, 1899. Loss, as near as can be 

ascertained • $37i50o 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 



HURLEY, J., Carriage Factory, Cor. State St. and Boerum Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Grade " B." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed at end of full 
survey, on page 312, was as follows: ** After classing the property as 
substantially one one risk, it receives the **B", or average grade 
mark in the hand wood-Working, blacksmithing and carriage paint- 
ing and varnishing class, and may, in my opinion, be insured by any 
one company for an ordinary proportionate amount.'* 

It had a fire, January, 1900. Loss, as near as can be 

ascertained $72,819.00 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 



SALMAN & CO., N. W. Cor. 4th St. and West Ave,, extending 
through to 5th St., Long Island City, N. Y. Grade " B." 

OPINION: — The opinion on this risk as printed October 1900, 
on page 2176 Brooklyn Surveys, was as follows : "Everything consid- 
ered, including the rather favorable construction, stringing out and 
sub-dividing of the property, the place will grade ** B, ** or average 
in the regular varnish works class. Under the present conditions, 
insurance can, in my opinion, be assumed here in ordinary amounts, 
for such hazards and where the values are rather favorably spread.** 
Average rate, bids. & conts., $2.19. 

A fire occurred March 1900. Loss as near as could 

be ascertained $2,500 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 



TRIER, S. & SON, 221 to 225 McKibben St., Brooklyn. Weaving and 
card board pasting and drying. Grade " B." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 412 
was as follows : **The property, including all values at risk, is, in 
my opinion, insurable in a moderate way as a practically single risk, 
rather light, manufacturing hazard.*' 

It had a fire June, 1900. lyoss, as near as can be ascer- 
tained $20,380 

W. H. Frazier Personal Inspection. 

TUTLE & BAILEY MANUFACTURING CO., 108 N. loth St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Japanning and Warehouse Section. Grade " B." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1806, 
Brooklyn Surveys, was as follows : ''Everything considered, includ- 
ing the construction and arrangement of the buildings, the better 
than ordinary separating of the two parts by wall with double set of 
fire doors at openings, approved boiler arrangement and japan ovens 
also extinguishing equipment of hose and pump, the risk, although 
unwatched, will grade a very freely passed **B,'* or decidedly good 
average, as a combination hazard of japan baking by steam heat, 
and private storage warehouse in two ^buildings, so arranged that 
both would be very unlikely to be destroyed by any one fire. Under 
the present conditions, insurance may, in my opinion, be assumed in 

proper amounts, for the contiguous arrangement, on, or in both build- 
ings of this independent section of the general plant of the Tuttle & 
Bailey Manufacturing Company in this vicinity. Main section of 
same works described in preceding survey.** Average rate, bids. & 
conts, $2.85. 

A fire occurred in the japan baking ovens, January 1901. 

Loss, as near as could be asaertained $2,500 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

JENNINGS, A. G., owner, Jennings Lace Works, Park Avenue, Hall, 
and Ryerson Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade " B-" 

OPINION : — The opinion on this establishment, as printed on 
page 340, of Brooklpn Surveys, was as follows : * ' The entire estab- 
lishment can, in my opinion, be insured for an ordinary proportionate 
amount as to the whole, but considerable caution should be exercised 
as to the extent of obligation assumed on each of the general group, 
situated as they are, within such close exposing distances of each 
other. * * 

History of Fir^s : — After this opinion was printed, July 1893, 
practically no change was found at several SAibs^^^xiX. vas^$''^s^^s3J^^^ 



and there was no fires until early in 1901, when three small fires 
occurred in quick succession, in different parts of the works up to 
May 22d, 1901, when a loss of $7,300, was made. After this fire, 
suspicion was directed to a half-witted boy-employee, who was then 
discharged, since when there has been no fires. 

These people are so well and favorably known as to pre- 
clude the probability of any moral hazard on their part, and as the 
materials and processes of the manufacturing employed by them 
are comparatively mild, it is very improbable that these fires were 
from causes inherent to them. Hence, while the happening of 
of these fires is not to be ignored, for some time at least, and while 
they will no doubt cause some companies to assume smaller obliga- 
tions here, or even decline altogether, it is improbable that at this 
time there should be any special apprehension in regard to insuring 
the plant under a largely single risk estimate. Average rate, bids. 
& conts., 50C. 

STANLEY & UNCKLES, Planing Mill, 283 to 289 Butler St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Grade " B." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk as printed on page 1423, 
Brooklyn Surveys, was as follows : * * On account of the old style 
heads of the sprinkler system the grade of the risk has now been 
reduced from **A-^,** or one full point above average, to a freely 
passed ** B,'* or good average in the city located, planing-mill class, 
where it may, in my opinion, be insured in moderate, strictly single 
risk proportionate amounts by companies having that class on the 
acceptable list.*' Average rate, bids. & conts., $2.93. 

A fire occurred January, 1901. Loss as near as could be ascer- 
tained $1,500. 

MASURY, JOHN W., & SON, 187 to 191 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Grade " B." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk as printed September, 
1900, on page 2170, Brooklyn Surveys, was as follows: **The 
larger values located in two adjoining and communicating 2 and 3- 
story brick varnish storage buildings fronting on Plymouth and John 
Sts., respectively, with wall and double sets of safety doors between, 
may, in my opinion, be insured as probably but not positively two 
risks for a varnish fire. The i -story and basement brick raw gum 
storage building on extreme comer of lot may be insured as a distinct 
risk, and the actual manufacturing buildings, consisting of several 
I -story generall}^ small and fairly well subdivided parts, may also be 



insured under a third estimate, and finally the entire .plant is consid- 
ered an average one in the varnish works class.'* 

Afire occurred May, 1901, from an explosion in the varnish 
storage buildings. I<oss, as near as could be ascertained, $64,300. 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

STANDARD ROCK CANDY CO., N. E. Cor. Bedford Ave. and N. 
1 2th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade "B." 

OPINION : — The latest criticism and opinion on this risk as 
printed in a supplementary report on page 2128, Brooklyn Surveys, 
August, 1900, which also depreciated the grade somewhat, was as 
follows: **The principal criticism on the property at this time is, 
that the main building is now exposed for about 100 ft. at 25 ft. over 
the I -story part, by a 2 instead of a i -story frame iron foundry, and 
immediately adjoining on the east by the new i -story frame, iron- 
clad building of the same plant. All unprotected windows and door- 
ways in exposed walls of main building. The present increased ex- 
posures certainly call for modern protection to all these exposed win- 
dows and doorways, when the brick section could yet be insured 
largely as a separate risk. 

Formerly this establishment was graded a rather clean cut 
**B,** or desirable average in its class, and insurance in ordinary 
single risk amounts advised. At present the entire plant is 
one risk, and the general grade has been somewhat depressed by the 
increased exposure and increased area by the new part, which is of 
inferior construction. Hence while insurance can still be assumed 
here, the changed conditions warrant increase of rate, and, notwith- 
standing the greater values, there should, in my opinion, be no in- 
crease in amount of any single obligation on the whole.*' Average 
rate, bids. & conts., $1.00. 

A fire occurred June 18, 1901, caused by burning of exposure. 

Estimated loss $20,000 

W. H. Frazikr, Personal Inspection. 
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B-5^ Risks, Regardless of Class. 

OPINION ON 25 OF THE 132 RISKS OF ALL CLASSES GRADED 
"B->^" OR ONE POINT UNDER AVERAGE, WHICH HAD FIRES 
DURING THE THREE YEARS AVERAGE TIME MENTIONED. 

HOWARD, SPELLMAN &C0., under the name of Jacob Leonhard, 
also Matthew Howard, 32 to 36 Russell St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade 

OPINION: — ^The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1773, 
Brooklyn Reports, was as follows : Without important exposures, 
this place, although of frame construction, could, in my opinion, be 
insured with fair satisfaction. With the furniture factory exposure 
noted, insurance may no doubt still be assumed here, but with more 
caution as to rates and amounts, or both, also governed somewhat by 
any insurance the same company may have on the Schrenkeisen 
Co. furniture factory exposure, as per following survey. 

A fire occurred February, 1898. Loss, as near as can be 

ascertained $25,000 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

RAVENSWOOD GLASS MANUFACTURING CO., Vernon Avenue 
and Bodine Street, Ravenswood, Long Island City, N. Y. Grade 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1162, 
Brooklyn Reports, was as follows ; Solely on account of the entire 
frame construction, the place grades * *B->^ , " or one point below aver- 
age, in the fancy glass works class. While my course would have 
been, previous to extending the water mains here and improving the 
streets, etc., which have been done within a year or two, to have de- 
clined the risk ; it is probable that now, even after considering the 
rather checkered financial career of the place and people, it may be 
insured lightly as it may come along in the regular course of business, 
but never to be sought after upon general principles of frame glass 
factory construction. 

A fire occurred August, 1898. Loss, as near as can be as- 
certained $37iOoo 

W. H. Frazikr, Personal Inspection. 

EASTERN DISTILLING CO., Long Island City, L. I. Grade "B->^." 

OPINION : — The following is my opinion on record, page 36, 

Brooklyn Reports, of that part of the plant which had the fire : 
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Unless insuring unsprinkled, old style flouring mills, (which I 
would not do at the present rates,) the 3-story brick grain grinding 
building, and the 2-story adjoining and communicating meal storage, 
mash and fermenting buildings, forming substantially one risk in the 
heart of the main group, would probably be declined while under 
the present arrangements and conditions. 

A fire occurred here September, 1898, in the 3-story grain 

grinding building. Loss $32,000 

W. H Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

COURT, JOHN W., owner and part occupant, 134 to 138 Classon Avet, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade ''B'j4" 

OPINION ; — The opinion on this risk, as referred to on page 
18 1 5, Brooklyn Surveys, is as follows ; ** This is one of those places 
small in size but large in occupancy, with a hazard that is not only 
somewhat numerous, but liable to change without notice and which, 
taken with the unsatisfactory order, especially in the wood-working 
department, must, upon general principles, be considered undesira- 
ble. The place would not be sought after by myself, to say the least, 
but may probably be insured, particularly the building, to a very 
limited extent under favorable circumstances. * * Average rate bids. & 
Gonts., $2.10. 

A fire occurred September, 1898. Loss, as near as can be 

ascertained $2,000 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

PROGRESSIVE IRON WORKS CO., 251 to 255 Greenpoint Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade "B'j4" 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 11 18, 
was as follows: *'This is one of those temporarily constructed, pre- 
maturely old appearing, exposed frame places that create unfavora- 
ble impressions upon general principles, and which should be insured 
by any one company only in limited proportionate amounts, even if 
at all, and never sought after as anything like permanent business.** 

A fire occurred here December, 1898. Loss, as near as 

near as can be ascertained $8,608 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

SCUDDER, F. P., 106 to 116 John St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Licorice Works. 
Grade "B->^." 



OPINION : — ^The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1807, 
Brooklyn Reports, was as follows : **The property, as now presented, 
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must grade **B-J^/' or one point below average, in the licorice root 
grinding and extracting class, and should, in my opinion, be insured 
under a strictly single risk estimate, with rates and amounts com- 
mensurate with its under-average grade. With the root grinding and 
elevating processes cut off, or even protected by automatic sprinklers, 
the establishment would grade **B,*' or average, in its class, and be 
decidedly more desirable, but always insured on a strictly single risk 
basis, as now arranged,*' Average rate, bldgs. & conts., $1.67. 
A fire occurred January, 1898, in the root department 

mentioned. Loss, as near as can be ascertained $53,ooo 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

HUBER, J. M., 78 to 88 Fortieth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade "B->^." 
OPINION ; — The opinion on this risk as printed on page 1103, 
Brooklyn Reports, was as follows; ** Notwithstanding the strictly 
frame construction of both this and the adjoining machine shop risk 
of Benj. F. Kelly, described below, and also that the hazard of dry 
color and printing ink making are neither desirable, it is probable 
that insurance may be granted, both here and on the Benj. F. Kelley 
risk, but the obligation on either, or even aggregating on both at any 
one time should be small. Average rate, bids. & conts., $3.05. 
A fire occurred here January, 1899. Loss, as near as can 

be ascertained $2,000 

W. H. Frazikr, Personal Inspection. 

TESCHEMACHER. WM., loi Raymond St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade 

OPINION: — The opinion on this risk as printed on page 337, 
Brooklyn Reports, was as follows ; * 'Notwithstanding that the prop- 
erty must receive the '*B->^'* grade, principally on construction, the 
risk, can, in my opinion, be insured moderately in the regular course 
of business.*' Average rate, bldgs. & conts., $1.23. 

A fire occurred here January, 1899. Loss, as near as can 

be ascertained * $3,600 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

MERRILL BROS., owners and part occupants. New York Leather Belt- 
ing Co. and Edward Todd & Co., tenants, Kent Avenue and South 
nth St., Brooklyn, L. I. Grade "B->^." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 403, 
Brooklyn Reports, was as follows: **The property cannot survey 
better than **B->^, ** or one point below medium, as a three occu- 
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pant machine shop, gold pen factory and leather currying works ; 
but the reputation of the owners and tenants, so far as I know, is 
good and a rather quiet degree of contentment prevails. The risk may 
probably be assumed by any one company to a moderate proportion- 
ate extent in the regular course of business.** 

A fire occurred February, 1899. hoss of all occupants, 

as near as can be ascertained $97, 000 

W. H. Frazikr, Personal Inspection. 

MAYER, MICHAEL, 179 to 193 Moore Street, through to Siegel St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade "B.>^." 

OPINION : — ^The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1781, 
Brooklyn Reports, was as follows ; ** While this establishment must 
grade **B-^2/' strictly on the partial frame construction, and the con- 
tiguous arrangement of the buildings, the departments, including 
the boiler and shavings storing arrangements, are rather favorable 
and the management is good. Under these conditions insurance 
may, in my opinion, be assumed on the property in moderate, strictly 
single risk amounts, by companies having ordinary planing mills 
regularly onlthe acceptable list. ' * Average rate, bldgs. & conts. $2.85. 

A fire occurred February, 1899. Loss, as near as can be 

ascertained $1,223 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

OAKES MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., Steinway, Long Island City, 
N. Y. "Grade B-}^." 

OPINION ; — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 736, 
Brooklyn Reports, was as follows ; * * Dye-wood extract works as a 
class, have a noticeably bad record, as per page IX of preface of 
Grade Book, and this one is fully half frame construction and with 
something of a country village location. Still because of its com- 
paratively mild processes for anything in that class, the rather satis- 
factory operating conditions, decidedly better than average private 
extinguishing equipment, number of workmen always on the prem- 
ises and evident thrift and good management, this one may, in my 
opinion, be insured in what might be termed moderate, practically 
single risk, proportionate amounts by companies having unsprinkled 
dye-wood extract establishments regularly on the acceptable list." 
Average rate bldgs. & conts., $1.35. 

A fire occurred here July, 1899. I^oss, as near as can be 

ascertained $49,000 

W. H. Frazikr, Personal Inspection. 
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BRAUTIGAM. ROBERT, S. E. Corner RoebUng and North loth Sts., 

and 31 to 35 Roebling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade "B->4." 

OPINION ; — ^The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1777, 

Brooklyn Reports, was as follows : **As indicated by the survey, this 

place must grade **B-J^,'* or one point under average, strictly on the 
frame construction ; but, as the building is comparatively new, of 
better than ordinary construction of its kind, the exposures normal 
and nothing specially apprehensive about the operating conditions, 
insurance may, in my opinion, be assumed here in moderate, strictly 
single risk amounts in practically the cotton goods weave mill class.** 
Average rate, bids. & conts., $1.35. 

A fire occurred here December, 1899. Loss, as near as 
can be ascertained $2,842 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

HAY-BUDDEN MANUFACTURING CO., 254 to 278 Henry Street, 
and 253 to 273 Monitor St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade "B-j4." 

OPINION: — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1443, 
Brooklyn Reports, was as follows ; * 'The hazard here is about equiv- 
alent to a light iron rolling mill, with ample room afforded for the 
operations ; and, while the place must grade somewhat below aver- 
age, strictly on account of the frame construction, it is still, in my 
opinion, insurable to a moderate, strictly single risk extent.** 

A fire occurred March, 1900. I^oss, as near as can be as- 
certained $17,685 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

POST & McCORD, Paidge Ave. and Provost St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grade "B->^." 

Remarks : — The remarks on this risk, as printed in survey on 
page 1458, Brooklyn Reports, was as follows : These buildings are 
new, erected to replace former ones occupied by the same firm, 
which were destroyed by fire during the present year, claimed from 
exposing kindling-wood factory. The processes as noted above, are 
decidedly mild ; a large part of the work being done under open 
sheds, and the greater portion of stock of iron, finished work, etc., 
is in the yard connected with the establishment. The present ex- 
posure is principally by the lumber yard noted, in which the piles 
are only moderately high, and is not decidedly apprehensive at this 
time. The general management is good. 

A fire occurred here April, 1900, from the exposing lumber yard 
mentioned in survey referred to. lyoss, as near as can be ascer- 
tained $22,000 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 
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INTERNATIONAL FEATHER AND DOWN CO., E. S. Diamond 
Street, 75 feet South of Calyer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade "B->^." 
OPINION : — ^The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1449, 
was as follows : *' The nature of the material and processes in the 
feather manipulating department here produce the unattractive frousy 
conditions inherent to such risks, but as this litter is made up of 
animal matter, and not inflamable, it is less dangerous than indica- 
ted by appearances, and therefore, while the risk as a whole cannot 
be considered desirable, it is still probable that it may be insured, in 
moderate, strictly single risk, proportionate amounts, as it may be 
offered in the regular course of business.'* Average rate bldg. & 
conts., $2.30. 

A fire occurred May, 1900. Loss, as near as can be as- 
certained $15,500 

W. H. Frazikr, Personal Inspection. 

KNAPPMANN, WM., & CO., occupants, (Theo. Chapman owner of 
Real estate) Chapman's Dock, Newtown Creek, near Metropolitan 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade "B->^." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 503, 
was as follows ; **0n account of the light frame construction, the 
place surveys fully down to the "B-j^'* mark, as a risk of the kind, 
but as the material is strictly of a mineral nature and non-combusti- 
ble, and the processes, excepting the steam heat drying, which is 
mild, of mostly a wet nature, the place w^hile not desirable upon 
general principles, can, in m}^ opinion, be insured by any one com- 
pany to a limited, proportionate practically single risk extent, in the 
regular course of business.'* Average rate, bldg. & conts., $2.35. 

A fire occurred here May, 1900. Loss, as near as can be 

ascertained $38,000 

W. H. Frazikr, Personal Inspection. 

WEIDMANN COOPERAGE, INCORP., (THE), Wythe Ave., N. nth 
and N. 12th Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade "B-^." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 674, 
was as follows : * 'Criticising this plant as a whole, I have in mind 
the shingle roof of one of the low storage houses ; the ordinary 
nature of the interior, including the general openness perpendicular- 
ly, as well as throughout all buildings of the group ; the extensive 
drying and not over-satisfactory barrel -heating arrangements inside ; 
the unusual high piles of barrels in all directions, the rather crowd- 
ed neighborhood, made up partially of varnish and paint works. 
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foundry, etc. ; that the people themselves have unwarranted confi- 
dence that the place cannot burn ; and finally, because a very undue 
proportion of these steam power cooperages throughout the country 
have burned, which, collectively, are reasons why this property 
should, in my opinion, be insured in limited proportionate, individ- 
ual amounts only, even bj^ companies who are yet willing to encount- 
er hazards of this kind, especially when not sprinkled. For my own 
underwriting, it is probable that, having watched the results of in- 
suring these **cooperage'' risks all over the country, sprinkled and 
unsprinkled, I would at any ordinary rate, decline this one altogether 
as a matter of choice.** Average rate, bldg. & conts., $1.87. 

A fire occurred here June, 1900. Loss, nearly total . . $64,510 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

GRAND ALL, E. V. C, Near Grand St., Maspeth, Borough of Queens, 
New York City. Grade "B'}4" 

OPINION : — ^The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1968. 
Brooklyn Reports, was as follows ; **A general estimate upon this 
place includes the entirely frame and contiguous construction and con- 
siderably outskirt location, upon which the grade must be set at 
* *B- J^ , * * or fully one point below average, in the whiting works class. 
But, as the material is non-combustible and the processes, including 
steam heat dr>ung, are considered mild, and, as the business is staple 
and apparently prosperous and well managed, it would seem that 
insurance could be assumed here in a moderate to limited, strictly 
single risk way.** Average rate, bids. & conts., $2.20. 

A fire occurred here June, 1900. Loss, as near as can be 

ascertained $i»75i.5o 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

GAIR, ROBT., 104 to 116 Plymouth St., Cor. Washington St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Grade "B-J^." 

OPINION : — ^The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1957, 
was as follows ; **Strictly upon survey, this particular section of the 
Robt. Gair general property must grade *'B->^,** or one point below 
average, as combination of horse stable, wooden packing box making, 
and general storage depot for paper boxes, paper and other stock for 
use in regular factories of the owner near by. Under the combined 
conditions of largely frame construction, decided openness of all, ex- 
posures and the unusually varied and mixed occupancy, as per sur- 
vey, and also because the same companies are likely to be obligated 
on one or both the other Robt. Gair interests, one at 3-ft. with unpro- 
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tected windows, the other across Washington St., 60- ft., the amount 
on this section should, in my opinion, alwaj'S be comparatively 
small/' 

A fire occurred August, 1900. Loss, as near as can be as- 
certained < $35,000 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

FISK, OCARK & FLAGG, Leather Works, Foot of Wardell St., As- 
toria, Long Island City, N. Y. Grade "B-^." 

Remarks and Opinion : — The remarks and opinion on 
this risk, printed August, 1900, on page 2 119, Brooklyn Reports, 
was as follows: **It may be noted that this location is desirable for 
residences, several large dwellings are already in the immediate 
vicinity, and on account of the odors from the tannery, the adjacent 
property owners desire its removal, and steps have already been taken 
in different ways to have it declared a nuisance. Physically, includ- 
ing the largely frame construction, this property must grade **B-^,'* 
or one point below average in practically the light leather manufac- 
turing and mild chemical works class. The moral hazard is consid- 
ered normal excepting any possible effect the legal proceedings, to 
have the tannery declared a nuisance, may have on the status of this 
branch. Under the present conditions, insurance should, in my 
opinion, be assumed here in moderate amounts only.'* 

A fire occurred September, 1900. Loss, on stock, machinery and 
building, (which was owned by another partj^ » was, as near as can 

be ascertained $82,772 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

UNITED CASE AND FIXTURE CO., 52 to 62 Ellery St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Grade B-J^." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 21 15, 
Brooklyn Surveys, August 1900, was as follows; **Strictly upon 
construction, arrangement and age, the place must grade **B-^,*' 
or one point under average in ti^ light wood-working class ; but, as 
the operations are moderate, boSU as to quality and volume, and about 
the best is being made of the natural facilities afforded, it would 
seem that insurance could be assumed here in moderate strictly 
single risk amounts. Average rate, bids. & conts., $2.75. 

A fire occurred October, 1900. Loss, as near as can be 

ascertained . . .< $6,122 

W, H, Frazier, Personal Inspection. 
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OSTRANDBR, W. R. & CO., owners and occupants, 1433 and 1435 
Dc Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade "B-)^." 

OPINION : — iThe opinion on this risk, as printed on page 2252, 
January, 1901, was as follows; "As indicated by survey, the 
principal values here are compq^ of a set of mostly old and very 
ordinary 2 and 3-story frame buildings and contents, forming strictly 
and quickly one risk. The processes, while principally metal-work- 
ing and finishing, are at considerable disadvantage as to the mixed 
and cramped quarters in such old time and awkard buildings, but 
the management is about as good as could be expected for the facili- 
ties afibrded. Hence it is that owing to the age and nature of the 
buildings, the mixed and crowded conditions, use of benzine and 
frame tenement exposures, the grade of the place will be set at * 'B-)^ , * ' 
or fully, if not more than one point below average in the class de- 
scribed, and where insurance should, in my opinion, be assumed only 
in limited strictly total loss amounts, when accepting the risk at 
all. Average rate. bids. & conts., $1.55. 

A fire occurred February, 1901, one month later. Loss, 

as near as could be ascertained $8,000 

W. H. Frazibr, Personal Inspection. 



CROSS, AUSTIN & IRELAND LUMBER CO., Metropolitan Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade B-J^." 

OPINION ; — ^The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1791, 
Brooklyn Surveys, was as follows : **As per survey, this plant and 
the properties immediately affecting it, are made up of a very large 
I and 2-story frame planing mill, two small frame wood-working 
mills in same yard, and a vast lumber yard combination. The 
natural conditions are favorable for a very large fire if once com- 
menced, or even a conflagation under some circumstances, but the 
actual fire points of the combination are confined to a rather well 
located brick boiler house building, and the other departments are 
fully average for the construction, and all seem to be under good 
supervision. Hence, while the planing mill proper must grade 
•*B->i,*' or one point under average, strictly on the frame construc- 
tion, quick total loss conditions, and exposures, it may probably be 
insured by companies making it a part of their regular business to 
accept such mills of under-average grade. The lumber yard part of 
the establishment is of very important capacity, but, aside from be- 
ing considerably exposed at times by the planing mill proper, is 
ordinary of its kind and, no doubt, insurable in amounts to suit, by 
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companies having these on the acceptable list. Average rate, bids. 
&conts., $3.50. 

A fire occurred here May, 1901. Loss, as near as could 

be ascertained $750 

W. IL PRAZIBR, Personal Inspection. 

A. N. PETERSON, Iron Foundry, Jacob May, owner of real estate, 79 
to 85 Bedford Ave., Cor. N, 13th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Orade "B}i." 
OPINION : — ^The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 2137, 
September, 1900, was as follows : '*The opinion now is that while 
the grade must remain one point below average, strictly on frame 
construction, the improvements in operating conditions create a less 
apprehensive feeling, and it would seem that insurance could be as- 
sumed on this place in a moderate single risk way, as it may come 
along in the regular course of business.'* Average rate, bids. & 
conts., $2.20. 

A fire occurred here June, 1901. Loss, as near as could 
be ascertained $15,000 

W. H. pRAziBR, Personal Inspection. 

KEYSTONE VARNISH CO., owners and operators, 4th St., through 
to 5th St., South of West Ave., Long Island City, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grade " B.>^." 

At a re-inspection made August, 1900, the grade was lowered 
from the *'B,'' or average position given the risk in 1893, as per page 
334, to **B->4,** and a more cautionary opinion substituted as follows: 

OPINION : — Under the present conditions of common construc- 
tion, low class material used, and the general unsnugness of the 
place, it grades at '*B->^** or one point under average, in the regu- 
lar varnish works class. Hence, while insurance will probably be 
assumed here by some, it should, in my opinion, always be on a 
moderate to limited scale. Average rate, bids. & conts., $1.53. 

A fire occurred here December, 1900. Loss $300- 

A second fire occurred June, 1901. Loss, as reported by 
the Fire Marshal of Brooklyn $33f5oo 

NoTB: — ^Judging firom the burned premises, examined directly 
after the fire, this amount is excessive. 

W. H. PRAZIBR, Personal Inspection. 

ABENDROTH & ROOT MFG. CO., West, Noble, Franklin and Oak 
Sta., Greenpoint, Brooklyn, L. I. Orade "B-J^." Page 425 Brook- 
lyn Surveys. 

Rbxarks and Opinion ;?— I have inspected this property regu* 
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larly since 1887. The busin^sB is evidently prosperous and exten- 
sions to the buildings are being made from time to time. The 
general order and management throughout is good for the facilities 
afforded, but I have rarely, if ever, met so prominent and extensive 
a mfg. establishment located in such vast and rather temporarily 
built quarters, forming practically one large building, 200 x 400 ft., 
as here, which, together with the rather numerous processes, includ- 
ing the use of a large number of charcoal soldering stoves near the 
sids of a frame building, grades the main section of the establishment 
fully down to the **B->^** mark in the iron foundry, machine shop, 
sheet iron working and galvanizing class. The insuring of this 
place in anything like ordinary proportionate amounts would be pro- 
hibited by myself, but, owing to the very staple nature and evidently 
prosperous condition of the business and the prominence and high 
standing of the people, a limited proportionate amount could proba- 
bly be risked on this main section of the general plant. 

Average rate on this plant, buildings and contents, as pub- 
lished in 1 901 by the New York Tariff Association, was $1.45. 
June, 1892. W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

NOTE. — While there had been several re-inspections of these 
works between those of June, 1892, and January, 1901, there had 
been practically no change in condition, and the opinion always re- 
mained the same as given on page 425 as above. 

I^ATEST SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 
ABENDROTH & ROOT MFG. CO., West, Noble, Franklin & Oak 
Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade "B->^" 

Foundry, machine shop, etc., described on page 425. We have 
to note as an exposure a 5-story brick cordage works (sprinkled) 
across West St. 60 ft., metal-clad shutters on windows of exposure, 
not apprehensive. There has been furnished 600 ft: of good 2^ -inch 
hose kept on carriage for use on street hydrants, otherwise this es- 
tablishment remains without change. Attention is again called to 
the fact that while this is an old, successful and well-meaning firm, 
the buildings are practically all <)f light frame construction, adjoining 
and form one risk and the proceifees are numerous. All of these still 
grade the establishment fully one point under average as per full sur- 
vey number one, on page 425 and the opinion there given will still 
apply. 

A fire July 24, occurred ^901. Loss, as near as can be 

ascertained before final adjustment $90,000 

July, 1901. W. H. Frazikr, Inspector. 
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C Risks Regardless of Class. 

OPINION ON 5 OF THE 21 RISKS OF ALL GLASSES GRADED "G" 
OR TWO POINTS UNDER AVERAGE, WHIGH HAD FIRES 
DURING THE THREE YEARS AVERAGE TIME MENTIONED. 

SCHINDELE*S, J. A. SONS, 7 to 19 McKibben St., Cor. I/)rimer St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade " G." 

OPINION : — ^The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 391, 
Brooklyn Surveys, was as follows ; **It must grade **C,*' or two full 
points below average, in the very special and complicated wood- 
working tenantry class, and would be peremptorily declined b}^ my- 
self as a fire insurance risk.'* 

A fire occurred April, 1898. I^oss, as near as can be as- 
certained $12,500 

W. H. Frazikr, Personal Inspection. 



RHINEHART, CLARK, D., W. S. Banker St., between Calyor St. and 
Meserole Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade "G." 

OPINION ; — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1757, 
Brooklyn Reports was as follows ; **As per survey, this is a cheaply 
constructed set of frame buildings, prematurely old, scraggy in ap- 
pearance and located in a frame built neighborhood. Dry color mak- 
ing has developed decidedly more than average manufacturing hazard 
heretofore, and altogether this is one of those places that grades low 
in its class, and that should probably be declined upon general 
principles, or insured in the lightest possible manner, even if ac- 
cepting it at all.*' 

A fire occurred December, 1899. Loss, as near as can be 

ascertained $11,000 

W. H. Frazier, P^gsonal Inspection. 



RANDALL & MILLER, owners of Real Estate, Morris & Nisbit, Les- 
sees and principal occupants, Henry Dammer and T. F. Murphy, 
tenants, N. E. Cor. Nassau Ave. and Guiemeey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grade " G." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1475, 
Brooklyn Surveys, is as follows : **As a three-occupant, light frame, 
steam power wood- working mill grading *'C,** or two full points 
below average, the place is, in my opinion, practically uninsura- 
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able upon general principles, at any rate likely to be offered for 
assuming the hazard.'* Average rate, bids. & conts., $4.43. 

It had a fire. Loss $3,000 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

FRIEDMAN-DOSCHER CO.. Bolivar and Raymond Sts., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Grade " C." 

OPINION ; — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 338, 
Brooklyn Reports, was as follows: **The establishment would be 
declined by myself as a fire insurance risk upon general principles." 
It had a fire, January, 1899. I^oss, as near as can be 

ascertained $3,600 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 

BROOKI^YN CEDAR-WARE WORKS, Inc., 391 to 397 Leonard 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grade ''C." 

OPINION : — The opinion on this risk, as printed on page 1784, 
Brooklyn Reports, was as follows ; *' Notwithstanding that an 
improvement has recently been made in removing the former inside 
lumber drying rooms to a rather favorable outside compartment, 
the place will still grade **C," or about two points below average, 
in the wood- working class, strictly on the frame construction, un- 
usually woody and unprotected boiler fire room, open fire place in 
the main building and the exposures. This grade of wood-work- 
ing places should no doubt be declined under any ordinary cir- 
cumstances and rates.** Average rate, bids. & conts., $4.50. 

A fire occurred April, 1900. Loss, as near as can be as- 
certained ; $4,100 

W. H. Frazier, Personal Inspection. 
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Tables for Grade "A->^/^ 

GRADE A-}^. TABLE No. I. 

PROPORTION OF FIRES AND PERCENTAGE OF LOSS IN THE "A-^," 
OR ONE POINT ABOVE AVERAGE RISKS IN 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Whole number of complete special hazard establishmeuts under this sys- 
tem of inspection in Brooklyn and Long Island City which were graded "A->^," 
or one point better than average, regardless of the class, iron yards, varnish 

factories or what not, was 102 

Number of fires that in these 102 '*A->^" risks in three years, was . . i 
Proportion of fires, for three years, to number of risks in this grade 

was I to every 102 

Proportion of fires per year, to the whole number of risks in this grade 
was equivalent to one fire to every 306 risks. 

Percentage of fires for three years in these 102 risks was . . . jVi7 o^ i % 
Percentage of fires for one year in these risks was -^^^q of i % or substan- 
tially ^ of a fire per year to each 102 risks. 

Full aggregate fire loss for three years in these 102 risks was . . . |28, 143 

Average loss per year for each of these 102 risks was tei-97 

Average loss per fire in risks of the "A->^" grade 128,143 

GRADE A-:^. TABLE No. 2. 

CALCULATION SHOWING THE RESULT OF INSURING THESE 102 
'•A->^" RISKS FOR THREE YEARS AT THE OFFICIAL RATES ES- 
TABLISHED BY THE "NEW YORK TARIFF ASSOCIATION." 

Assuming that all of these 102 risks of "A-)^" grade had«been insured by 
any one company for |3,5oo each, as explained on page 38, the calculation 
and result would have been as follows : 

Whole number of risks in the "A-)^" grade, regardless of the class . . 102 

Insured for $3,500 each, by one company, the aggregate amount of obli- 
gation of that company on these 102 risks would have been l357»ooo 

Actual proportionate amount of loss that occurred on the policy for $3,500 
on the one risk of the 102 **A->^" risks that had a fire during the three years 
mentioned, was $2,333 

Average yearly rate received on buildings and contents for insuring these 
102 '*A->^" risks was , |i-36 

On the basis of $357,000, aggregat^j^mount of insurance carried, distribu- 
ted in $3,500 policy amounts on each of the 102 risks, the total gross premium 
at $1.36 per $100 insurance carried for three years, was $i4i565 

After deducting from the gross premium of $14,565, 40% or $5,826, for 
expenses there remained for losses and profit $8,739 

After deducting from the $8,739 ^^^ sum of $2,333, fire loss for three years 
as explained above, there remained as profit on the entire transaction in "A-^" 

risks, the sum of $6,406 

READ ON. 
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{Continuation of Table of "/l->^'» Risks,) 
Reducing the transaction in the **A->4*' risks to the usual basis, the fire 

loss incurred to premiums received, was i6% 

To the i6% fire loss add 40% of the premiums, as the acknowledged aver- 
age ratio of expenses to premiums, and the aggregate percentage of draft on 

the premiums in this grade for both losses and expenses, was 56% 

Percentage of profit as to losses and expenses against premium receipts, 44 % 

GRADE A.>^. TABLE No. 3. 

RATE THAT WOULD HAVE ACTUALLY BEEN REQUIRED FOR IN- 
SURING THESE 102 '^A-^^'* RISKS UNDER THE SAME CONDI- 
TIONS AND FOR THE SAME TIME AS ABOVE. AND 
YIELD AN INCOME SUFFICIENT TO PAY THE 
FIRE LOSS AND EXPENSES ONLY. 

Assuming that all of these 102 risks had been insured by any one company 
for $3,500 each, at a rate sufficient to pay the fire loss and expenses only, the 
calculation and result would have been as follows: 

Whole number of risks it the '*A->^*' grade 102 

If insured for $3,500 each, by any one company, the whole amount of ob- 
ligation of this company on these 102 risks, would have been .... $357,000 

Amount of loss that actually came to the insuring company in three years 
from insuring these 102 risks for $3,500 each, was $2,333 

Amount necessary to have been collected for paying the fire loss, $2,333, 
and expenses of $1,555 ^° insuring these 102 risks for the three years, was $3,888 

Average rate per $100 on buildings and contents, necessary to have been 
collected from these 102 risks for paying the actual fire loss of $2,333, with 
40% of the premium added for expenses, was . . , 36^ 

The average official rate actually received for insuring these same risks for 

the same period of time was $1.36 

READ ON. 
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Tables for Grade ''hr 



GRADE B. TABLE No. I. 

PROPORTION OF FIRES AND PERCENTAGE OF LOSS IN THE "B" 
OR AVERAGE GRADE OF RISKS IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Whole number of complete special hazard establishments under this sys- 
tem of inspection in Brooklyn and Long Island City, which were graded *'B" 
or average, regardless of the class, iron yards, varnish factories, or 

what not, was 328 

Number of fires that occurred in these 328 **B" risks in three years, was 13 
Proportion of fires for three years to number of risks in this grade, was 

I to every 25 

Proportion of fires for one year, to number of risks in this grade 

was I to every 75 

Percentage of fires for three years, in these 328 risks, was 4% 

Percentage of fires for one year in these risks, was i-K% 

Full aggregate loss for three years, in these 328 risks, was .... $313,799 

Average loss per year, for each of these 328 risks, was $319 

Average loss per fire in risks of the **B'* grade $24,138 

GRADE B. TABLE No. 2. 

CALCULATION SHOWING THE RESULT OF INSURING THESE 328 
•*B'» RISKS FOR THREE YEARS AT THE OFFICIAL RATES ES- 
TABLISHED BY THE "NEW YORK TARIFF ASSOCIATION/* 

Assuming that all of these 328 risks of the *'B" grade had been insured by 
any one company for |3,5oo each, as explained on page 38, the calculation 
and result would have been as follows ; 

Whole number of risks in the '*B" grade regardless of the class .... 328 

Insured for 13,500 each, by one company, the aggregate amount of obli- 
gation of that company on these 328 risks would have been .... $1,148,000 

Aggregate amount of loss that came to the given company as above, in 
three years from insuring these 328 risks for {3,500 each, estimating 50% average 
loss on the policies actually involved in the 13 fires, exceeding |2oo each, that 
occurred in the 328 "B" risks, was $22,750 

Average yearly rate received, on buildings and contents, for insuring these 
328 *'B" risks, was |i.43 

On the basis of $1,148,000, aggregate amount of insurance carried, dis- 
tributed in $3,500 policy amounts on each of the 328 risks, the total gross pre- 
mium at $1.43 per $100 insurance carried for three years, was $49,249 

After deducting from the gross premium of $49,249, 40% or $19,699 for 
expenses there remained for losses and profit $29i549 

After deducting from the $29,549 the sum of $22,750, fire loss for three 
years, as explained above, there remained as profit on the entire transaction 

in **B'* risks, the sum of $6»799 

READ ON. 
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{Continuation of Table of ••i9" Risks.) 

Reducing the transaction in the "B" risks to the usual basis, the fire loss 
incurred to premiums received, was 46A % 

To the 46i^j% fire loss add 40% of the premiums for expenses and the ag- 
gregate percentage of draft on the premiums in this grade for both losses and 
expenses, was 861*^% 

Percentage of profit to losses and expenses as against premium le- 
ceipts I3A% 

GRADE B. TABLE No. 3. 

RATE THAT WOULD HAVE ACTUALLY BEEN REQUIRED FOR IN- 
SURING THESE 328 "B" RISKS UNDER THE SAME CONDI- 
TIONS AND FOR THE SAME TIME AS ABOVE, AND 
YIELD AN INCOME SUFFICIENT TO PAY THE 
FIRE LOSSES AND EXPENSES ONLY. 

Assuming that all of these 328 risks of "B" grade had been insured by any 
one company for $3,500 each, at a rate sufficient to pay the fire losses and ex- 
penses only, the calculation and result would have been as follows: 

Whole number of risks in the "B" grade, regardless of class 328 

Insured for $3,500 each, the aggregate amount of obligation on these 328 
risks would have been $1,148,000 

Amount of loss that came to the insuring company in three years from in- 
suring these 328 risks, was $22,750 

Average rate per $100 on buildings and contents necessary to have been 
collected from these 328 risks for paying the the actual fire loss of $22,750, with 
40% of the premiums or $15,166 added for expenses, for each $100 per year, 
would have been $1.10 

The average official rate actually received for insuring these same risks 

during the same period of time, was $'-43 

READ ON. 
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Tables for Grade ''h-y^r 

GRADE B->^. TABLE No. 1. 

PROPORTION OF FIRES AND PERCENTAGE OF LOSS IN THE "B->^'» 
OR ONE POINT UNDER AVERAGE RISKS FOR THREE YEARS. 

Whole number of complete special hazard establishments under this sys- 
tem of inspection in Brooklyn and I/ong Island City whidh were graded *'B-)^" 
or one point below average, regardless of the class, iron yards, varnish factor- 
ies, or what not, was 132 

Number of fires that occurred in these 132 *'B->^'* risks in three years, 

was 26 

Proportion of fires for three years, to the number of risks in this grade 

was practically . i to every 5 

Proportion of fires for one year to the number of risks in this grade, was 

practically i to every 15 

Percentage of fires for three years in these 132 risks, was 19% 

Percentage of fires for one year in these risks, was 6-^ % 

Full aggregate loss for three years, from these 132 risks, was . . . $743,863 

Average loss per year, per risk, on these 312 risks, was |i»878 

Average loss per fire in risks of the "B->^" grade |28,6io 

GRADE B->4. TABLE No. 2. 

CALCULATION SHOWING THE RESULT OF INSURING THESE 132 
'*B->^" RISKS FOR THREE YEARS AT THE OFFICIAL RATES ES- 
TABLISHED BY THE "NEW YORK TARIFF ASSOCIATION." 

Assuming that all of these 132 risks of the *'B->^" grade had been insured 
by any one company for ^3,500 each, as explained on page 38, the calculation 
and result would have been as follows: 

Whole number of risks in the *'B->^" grade, regardless of class, was. . 132 

If insured for {3,500 each, by one company, the aggregate amount of obli- 
gation of this company on these 132 risks would have been $462,000 

Aggregate amount of loss to the given company from insuring these 132 
risks for $3,500 each, estimating 50% average loss on the policies actually in- 
volved in the 26 fires, exceeding $200 each, that occurred in the 132 "B-^** 
risks, was $45t5oo 

Average yearly rate received on buildings and contents for insuring these 
132 **B->^" risks, was |i-79 

On the basis of $462,000 aggregate amount of insurance carried and dis- 
tributed in $3,500 policy amounts on each of these 132 risks, the total gross pre- 
mium at $1.79 per $100 insurance carried for three years was $24,810 

After deducting 40% or $9,924 from the gross premium of $24,810 for ex- 
penses, there remained for losses and profit $14,886 

Fire loss actually incurred on the 26 policies of $3,500 each, that the com- 
pany had involved in the 26 fires, over $200 each, that occurred in the 132 

*'B->^" risks, was • $45,500 

READ ON. 
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{Continuation of Table of ''B-}i'' Risks.) 

From the ^5.500 fire loss, deduct the (14,886 net premiums remaining after 
providing ior the expenses, and there would still have been a deficit to any 
company or companies that would have insured these 132 **B->^*' risks for 
$3,500 each for three years at the rates in force by the New York Tariff Associa- 
tion of 130,614 

Reducing the transaction in the '*B->^" risks to the usual basis, the fire 
loss incurred to premiums received, was 183^% 

To the 183/5% fire loss, add 40% of the premiums for expenses ,and the 
aggregate percentage of losses and expenses to premiums was .... 223j'(j% 

Percentage of net loss as to fire losses and expenses against premium re- 
ceipts 123^%% 



GRADE "B->^.' TABLE No. 3. 

RATE THAT WOULD HAVE ACTUALLY BEEN REQUIRED FOR INvSUR- 
SURING THESE 132 "B->^" RISKS UNDER THE SAME CONDI- 
TIONS AND FOR THE SAME TIME AS IN TABLE NO. 2, 
AND YIELD AN INCOME SUFFICIENT FOR PAYING 
THE FIRE LOSSES AND EXPENSES ONLY. 

Assuming that all of these 132 **B->^" risks had been insured by any one 
company for $3,500 each at a rate sufficient to pay the fire losses and expenses 
only, the calculation and result would have been as follows: 

Whole number of risks in the **B->^" grade 132 

If insured for $3,500 each by any one company the whole amount of obli- 
gation of this company on these 132 risks would have been .... $462,000 

Amount of loss that actually came to the insuring company on the 26 pol- 
icies of $3,500 each involved in the 26 important fires in the 132 risks . . $45,500 

Amount necessary to have been collected for paying the insuring company 
its proportion of the actual fire loss and expenses of 40^ of the premiums for 
three years, would have been $75*833 

Average rate per $100, buildings and contents, necessary to have been col- 
lected from these 132 risks for paying the fire loss of 50^ on the $3,500 policies 
on the 26 risks in this grade having the fires, with 40% of the premiums added, 
for expenses would have been $5-47 

The average official rate actually received for insuring these same risks for 

the same period of time, was $i-79 

READ ON. 
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Tables for Grade ''Cr 



GRADE C. TABLE No. I. 

PROPORTION OF FIRE3 AND PERCENTAGE OF LOSS IN THE TWO 

POINTS UNDER AVERAGE, OR ' C" SPECIAL HAZARD RISKS IN 

BROOKLYN AND LONG ISLAND CITY FOR THREE YEARS. 

Whole number of complete special hazard establishments under this sys- 
tem of inspection in Brooklyn and Long Island City which were graded ''C,'* 
or two points below average, regardless of the class, iron yards, varnish factor- 
ies, or what not, was 21 

Number of fires that occurred in these 21 **C" risks in three years, was . 5 
Proportion of fires for three years to the number of risks was practical- 
ly I to every 4 

Proportion of fires for one year to the number of risks in this grade, 

"was I to every 12 

Percentage of fires for three years in these 21 *'C" risks was . . . .24% 

Percentage of fires for one year in these risks was 8% 

Full aggregate loss from these 21 risks for three years, was .... $34,200 

Average loss per year, per risk on these 21 risks, was J543 

Average loss per fire in risks of the *'C" grade $6,840 

GRADE C. TABLE No. 2. 

CALCULATION SHOWING THE RESULT OF INSURING THESE 21 "C" 
RISKS FOR THREE YEARS, AT THE OFFICIAL RATES ESTAB- 
LISHED BY THE ''NEW YORK TARIFF ASSOCIATION." 

Assuming that all of these 21 risks of the "C" grade had been insured by 
any one company for $3,500 each, as explained on page 38, the calculation and 
result would have been as follows: 

Whole number of risks in the "C" grade, regardless of class, was .... 21 

Insured for $3,500 each, by one company, the aggregate amount of obliga- 
tion by this company on these 21 risks, would have been $73»5oo 

Aggregate amount of loss to the given company from insuring these 21 
risks for $3,500 each, estimating 50% average loss on the policies actually in- 
volved in the 5 fires exceeding $200 each, that occurred in these 21 risks, 
was *. . . $8,750 

Average yearly rate received on buildings and contents for insuring these 
21 "C" risks, was $3-51 

On the basis of $73,500 aggregate amount of insurance carried and distrib- 
uted in $3,500 policy amounts on each of the 21 risks, the total gross premium 
^t $3-51 P^r $100 insurance carried for three years, was $7.74o 

After deducting from the gross premium of $7,740, 40% or $3,096 for ex- 
penses, there remains for losses and profit $4>644 

Fire loss actually incurred on the 5 polici^ of $3,500 each, that the compa- 
ny had involved in the five fires, over $200, that occurred in the 21 "C* risks, 

was $8,750 

READ ON. 
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(Continuaiiofi of Table of •T" Risks.) 

From the 18,750 fire loss, deduct the |4»644, net premiums remaining after 
providing for the expenses, and there would s» ill have been a deficit for any 
company or companies that would have insured these 21 *'C" risks for $3,500 
each for 3 years, at the rates in force by the New York TariflF Association, 
of |4,io6 

Reducing the transaction in the "C" risks to the usual basis, the fire loss 
incurred to premiums received, was 113% 

To the 113% fire loss add 40% of the premiums for expenses, and the aggre- 
gate percentage of losses and expenses to premiums, was I53% 

Percentage of net loss as to fire losses and expenses against premium re- 
ceipts 53% 

GRADE G. TABLE No. 3. 

RATE THAT WOULD HAVE ACTUALLY BEEN REQUIRED FOR IN- 
SURING THESE 21 "C" RISKS, UNDER THE SAME CONDI- 
TIONS, AND FOR THE SAME TIME AS IN TABLE NO. 2, 
AND YIELD AN INCOME SUFFICIENT FOR PAYING 
THE FIRE LOSSES AND EXPENSES ONLY. 

Assuming that all of these 21 **C'* risks had been insured by any one com- 
pany for $3,500 each at a rate sufficient to pay the fire losses and expenses only, 
the calculation and result would have been as follows: 

Whole number of risks in the "C" grade 21 

If insured for $3,500 each, by anyone company, the whole amount of obli- 
gation of this company on these 21 risks, would have been l73i5oo 

Amount of loss that actually came to the insuring company in three years 
from insuring these 21 risks for $3,500 each, was $8,750 

Amount necessary to have been collected for paying the fire loss, and 
expenses in insuring these 21 risks for three years, was $14,583 

Average rate per $100, buildings and contents, necessary to have been col- 
lected from these 21 risks for paying the fire loss of 50% on the $3,500 policies 
on the 5 risks in this grade having the fires, with 40% of the premium added 
for expenses, would have been $6.61 

The average official rate actually received for insuring these same risks for 

the same period of time, was $351 

READ ON. 
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Criticisms on tlie Tables. 



Referring particularly to the statistical part of this report I will 
explain that, before its final printing, ** Proof Sheets'* were sent out to 
some fifty of the underwriters we work for, accompanied by the following 
note and request : 

PROOF SHEETS SENT OUT. 

' 'These are printers* proofs of the statistical part of our fire report 
of Brooklyn, Long Island about to be printed. While these tables are 
self-explanatory to those engaged in the business of which they treat, 
the method by which the subject is treated, may or may not have had the 
consideration of underwriters. To those who already have, or will now 
explore this business from a standpoint assumed by these calculations, the 
invitation and request is made to point out any apparent false theory or 
improbable or untenantable situation whatever in the system employed in 
arriving at the results given. This is to the end that the tables and the 
report of which they are an important integral part, may be as nearly 
correct as possible, before being issued in regular form. 

If any part of the system employed or even the basis upon which 
it is foundfed, is considered impossible or even improbable, please state 
wherein and why.** 

PROOF SHEETS RETURNED. 

Nearly all of these sheets were returned before the final printing 
of the tables. About two-thirds of them came without decided com- 
ments. The other one-third came back with a variety of inquiries, com- 
ments and criticisms. After passing in a bunch the larger number of those 
calling for no replies or explanation, the others are taken up and repro- 
duced by number, and the various remarks responded to in the following 
order. 

COMMENTS AND REPLIES. 

I. *' According to our present understanding the likelihood of any 
one company insuring all of these risks for $3,500 each, and the uncertainty 
as to a 50 per cent average loss ratio on policies under which fires have 
occurred, are so improbable that it detracts materially from what other- 
wise appears to be a well conceived exposition of the subject, at least by 
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your somewhat novel method of sub-classing risks within all main estab- 
lished classes, as they are commonly known to underwriters, instead of the 
customary one of classing according to nature of business and so on. 
Notwithstanding your partial use of apparent unsustained estimates and 
exhibits, your deductions as to rates being entirely inadequate on the 
lower qualities of special hazard risks are so much in line with our expe- 
rience that we still consider your researches of great importance and 
believe you have adopted a comprehensive method of equalizing hazards 
and rates.*' 

This correspondent seems to have fallen into the misunderstanding that a 
claim was made in the tables that one company actually did all of the insuring of 
these risks for $3,500 each, whereas the one company part was, as stated in the tables, 
"assumed** as a matter of convenience in handling the proposition. However, as 
explained in a recapitulation further on, so long as the insurance was carried on the 
risks, and at the official rates, it made no difference in the mathematical calculation 
how many companies were engaged in carrying it. The method of obtaining the 
average ratio of loss on policies actually involved in fires, is also fully explained in 
the recapitulation referred to. 

2. "It seems as though you must have supplied some of the links 
of your chain from theory. To the extent that you may have done so in 
order to complete the combination your interesting propositions are ren- 
dered uncertain.'* 

This gentleman having omitted to designate wherein he thinks theory or 
hypothetical propositions have been resorted to in making up the tables, no special 
explanation can be given him here. He is, however, referred to the individual reply 
to correspondent No. i, also to the general recapitulation further on, where a full 
explanation of the tables and actual data for them are given, and whi^ disposes of 
all suggestions as to the use of theory or improbable situations whatever in these 
calculations. 

3. **Your proofs of tables interest us to the extent of wishing for 
early possession of the actual data upon which they are founded when, if 
this is substantial, your work will be duly appreciated by this office.** 

4. ** After a brief review of proof sheets of the tables sent us, we 
would prefer awaiting further information, such as will probably be con- 
tained in your full report, before expressing an opinion as to the proper 
value of the deductions as shown by the statistical part of this report.** 

Every item of data that could possibly be required by correspondents num; 
bers 3 and 4 are furnished by the report and further made plain in the recapitulation 
and general explanation further on. 

5. '*We would inquire as to your authority for 50% loss ratio to 
the insurance on risks that have had fires. This is not for the purpose of 
criticising your work, but particularly for knowledge on a point that we 
have tried for years to satisfy ourselves on. From our own experience and 
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and the meagre information obtained from others, our opinion is that your 
ratio is entirely too high but we shall be glad to have more light on the 
subject. In the mean time we send you our calculations and the result as 
we get it.'* 

True enough the average loss ratio to insurance on the policies of this 
company actuaUy engaged in fires is shown by their statistics to be only i6 per cent, 
but its calculations like most others we have had access to, includes every kind and 
and size of risk and amount of loss on the calendar, while we confine our inspections 
and entire transactions to important special hazards and important losses, as explained 
in the recapitulation, which is particularly referred to on these questions. 

6. **We are not strongly impressed with the value of these tables, 

as the basis from which the deductions are made does not appear to be 

well founded : but perhaps we do not grasp your idea.'* **In preparing 

vStatistics, it is of the first importance that the foundation, or basis upon 

which they are prepared be correct. Estimates are of no particular value 

in our judgment.'* 

The above is a straightforward criticism of the * *proof sheets' ' of the tables 
sent out for exactly such review, but as this correspondent has not designated the 
apparent weakness of foundation for these deductions, as was particularly requested 
in the note accompanying the tables, no explanation can be given of any such 
special features he may have had in mind. Reference is made however, to reply to 
correspondent No. i, also to the recapitulation and detailed explanation given on 
another page where all the points raised in all criticisms, probably including those of 
this correspondent are explained from the standpoint of actual occurrences. 

7. *'We have analyzed with interest the *Troof Sheets of your 
tables, and while we have in our office ample proof as to the correctness 
of the number and grading of the risks your report refers to, also as to 
the official rates you have used in the calculations, we cannot understand 
as to any one company having a $3,500 policy on each of these risks, also 
as to how you arrive at 50 per cent, average loss ratio on all policies hav- 
ing fires when, according to our experience, it is scarcely half as much. 
We shall however, be glad to receive any explanations you may favor us 
with.'* 

This correspondent is referred to the brief reply to criticism No. i, also to the 
recapitulation further on where both these items are fully explained. 

8. **Your * 'Proof Sheets'* are read with deepest interest ; the 
features are presented in admirable form. I cannot see how any intelli- 
gent underwriter can fail to appreciate the value of your method of 
grading fire risks.*' 

9. **As we understand it, you have taken as the unit of calcula- 
tion the actual loss of a $3,500 policy on the diflferent clashes and from 
this have made your calculations. The other terms of your proposition 
which you have believed correct, we have reason to believe are correct. 
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The result of your calculation is indeed quite startling and is an exposi- 
tion of the present impracticable plan of making rates largely by men 
incompetent for this most important branch of the entire business. We 
suppose that the statistics in the various insurance offices are available 
which would support your proposition.** 

Correspondent No. 9 is fully responded to in the recapitulation and general 
remarks. 

10. **Your calculations and the statistics upon which they are 
based are worthy of the most careful consideration of all underwriters, 
and it is hoped that much good will come of your investigations.** 

11. * *Undoubtedly a plan is needed for the enforcement of more 
thorough common-sense inspections, as a basis for calculating fire insur- 
ance rates, also more experienced and practical men to determine these 
rates. When these two important points are properlj' covered the prob- 
lem of fire underwriting, as practiced by the stock companies, will be 
much nearer solved than it ever can be without them.** 

READ ON. 
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Recapitulation and Digest. 



* ^TESTING FIRE RISKS FOR RATES/' 

Explanation of the salient points and features used as the basis of 
calculation in the tables of **TESTING FIRE RISKS FOR RATES/' 
under the following headings. These are designed specially as explana- 
tions to inquiries and answers to criticisms by correspondents to whom 
* Troof Sheets' ' of the tables were sent for critical review. 

BASIS OF DATA : 

1. Certainty of the number of risks actually under the test. 

2. Certainty as to the number of risks assigned to each grade or 
division at time of inspections and before fires in any of them occurred, 

3. Certainty as to the number and dates of all fires referred to. 

4. Certainty as to the number and proportion of fires that occurred 
in each of the four grades of risks regardless of the class to which they 
belonged. 

5. Certainty as to both the individual and aggregate amount of 
losses that occurred in all these risks. 

6. Certainty as to the average time of three years these risks were 
under the test. 

7. Certainty of rates on both buildings and contents and the mean 
average rates on both, as obtained principally from the official rating 
records of the Brooklyn branch of the New York Tariff Association. 

8. Certainty that every risk under the calculation was insured for 
as much or more than $3,500 each, the amount employed as the unit of 
calculation. 

9. Explanation of the system of calculation for obtaining the aver- 
age percentage of loss to insurance assumed on policies involved in fires 
of importance that occurred during the test. 

. The above propositions are taken up and explained in order as 
follows ; 

NUMBER AND GRADES OF RISKS, DATES OF FIRES AND AMOUNT 

OF LOSSES, PARAGRAPHS I, 2, 3, 4, AND 5. 

Number i, as to number of risks under the system ; 2, the 
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number of risks assigned to eack grade, *'A->^/' **B/* *'B-J^*' 
and *'C** at the time of inspection ; 3, the number and dates of all fires; 

4, the number and proportion of fires in each of the four grades, and 

5, the individual and aggregate amount of losses by all the fires as 
referred to in the tests, are a matter of record in the printed survey books, 
and in certain fire reports in the oflfice of every company we work for. 
Therefore, there is no doubt in regard to the reliability of the basis of 
these several items. 

AVERAGE TIME OF THREE YEARS. 

6th. As to the method of determining the average time of three 
years, that all these 583 risks were under the test for the calculations, it 
will be seen by the list of recorded fires in the body of the report, that 
the first fire occured January, 1898, and the last one July, 1901, covering 
a period of yj4 years but, as a certain proportion of all these risks had 
been under the system less than three years, the period of all was extend- 
ed to 3-J^ years, which gave almost exactly the mean average time used 
as the basis of calculation. All of these items are also a matter of record, 
in the survey books in many offices and the reliability of their basis is 
established. 

THE $3,500 POLICY AMOUNT. 

7th. In response to the several inquiries of the 'Troof Sheet*' 
correspondents, as to how it is even assumed that everj'^ one of these 583 
risks was insured b}' one company, for exactly $3,500 each, the following 
explanation is made. 

While it would have made no difference in the result as to what 
uniform policy amount was taken as the unit of calculation, it is a matter 
of fact, that by averaging the policy amounts on a large number of the 
special hazard risks that had burned, it was found that $3,500 was the 
average policy amount on such risks, hence it was adopted for this use. 

Next, it was a matter of common record that every one ot these 
risks was insured for $3,500 or more. Further, it was a matter of record 
by the Brooklyn branch of the New York Tarifi" Association as to the 
oflficial rates on buildings and contents from which came the average rates 
on both. 

Hence, so long as it was known that 583 policies were issued for 
$3,500 or any other uniform amount each, under the official rates, it will 
be seen that it made no difference in the mathematical calculation whether 
the policies were issued by one company, or by 583 companies. Hence, 
as the actual number of companies engaged had no bearing on the result, 
one company was used as a matter of convenience. 
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As further explanation on this point it is observed that the amount 
of the policies, or who issued them, had nothing to do with the case, 
except for rounding out the illustration. It is known, from common cus- 
tom, that the risks were insured, also the rates that they were insured 
under. All the results of value to the business were determined by the 
actual rates received for insuring the properties under consideration, and 
finally it is exclusively for the purpose of "testing for fires, and finally for 
rates*' that the entire calculation is made. 

HOW THE 50% I*OSS RATIO WAS OBTAINED. 

Replying particularly to inquiries as to my authority for using 50% 
as the average loss ratio on policies actually concerned in fires, as em- 
ployed in the main tables, I will explain that, I have lately received some 
40 replies to inquiries made of companies on this point. In several in- 
stances copies of statistics and other similar compiled information was 
sent in. 

While considerable attention seems to have been paid to ascertain- 
ing the ratio of loss to insurance on risks in which fires have occurred, 
these calculations invariably include everything on the calendar from 
large special hazards, with their losses of thousands, to the house-hold 
furniture class with their petty claims of a few dollars each. On the 
other hand, it will be observed that my dealings, both in inspecting and 
'^testing for rates'* are entirely with special hazard properties. 

While $1,223 is the smallest loss recorded in my fire report proper, 
there was a half dozen or so, under $200 each which were excluded as 
too trifling for properties of this importance. 

The result of analysis of the tables and other data lately received 
from several insurance companies, as to the average ratio of loss to in- 
surance represented by policies under which fires have occurred in all 
classes of risks, has been averaged and condensed in the following tables 
which, while not varying materially in important features from the 
major part of those made up by individual companies, they are probably 
more nearly correct as a whole, than has heretofore been compiled for 

this purpose. 

TABLE No. I. 

Per. ct. of 
At Risk. Aggregate Loss. Loss. 

II, 726, 145 6% was Total. 11, 726, 145 = 100% 

15,634,860 8% '• 50% to 99% 11,100,750 = 71% 

17,589,218 9% " 25% to 49^ 6,859,795 = 39% 

21,497,933 11% " 10% to 24% 3,439*669 = 16% 

128,987,597 66% •* 1% to 9% 1,934,813 = i}i% 

195, 435, 753 35, 561, 172 

35, 561, 172 -f- 195, 435. 753 = I7M% 

Table No. i is the result of combining the several amounts and 
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divisions of calculations used by the several companies whose data I have 
had access to, and is complete in itself, including the average partial loss 
on policies actually engaged in fires of all kinds and sizes of risks 
throughout the country. Table No. i also furnishes the data for tables 
2 and 3, which while reducing the proposition to simple percentage ar- 
rives at the same result. 

TABLE No. 2. 

6% Total Loss ioo% = 6oo% 

Sfc Average ** 71% = 568% 

9% ** ** 39% = 351% 

Jlfo *' " 16% = 176% 

66% - " i}^%= 4f9fo 

100% 1794% 

1794 — ^ 100 = I7t%% average loss per risk, on all policies under which fires 
occurred. 

Table No. 2 while practically a repetition of Table No. i , arrives 
at the result by reducing the percentages to a difierent form. 

TABLE No. 3. 

6% Total Loss 100% = 600% 

8% Average ** 71% = 568% 

9% " ** 39% = 351% 

11% " " 16% = 176% 

34% 1695% 

1695% -!— 34% == 49 A % average loss per risk, on all policies under which 
fires of importance occurred. 

Table No. 3 is a repetition of table No. 2, down to, but not in- 
cluding the 5th section which, although representing about two-thirds of 
the whole number of fires, it is so plain that they are mostly of the small 
risk and petty loss kind, that they may properly be excluded from our 
calculations on the important special hazard properties with which they 
deal. 

Referring to table No. 3, it will be seen that by dividing 1695% 
the total of the reductions of the average percentage of loss as carried 
out in the right hand column, by 34%, representing the proportion of 
risks having fires above '*trifling" amounts as shown by the left hand 
column, the result is ^9f^% average loss to insurance carried, as to fires of 
importance that occur. This in turn furnishes the basis of calcula- 
tion as to the practically 50% ratio of loss to insurance carried by policies 
involved in fires as used in the main tables. It also answers the several 
inquiries of correspondents as to the source of the unit of calculation for 
this item. 

RECAPITULATION OF THE PROPOSITIONS BASED ON 

ACTUAL OCCURRENCES ONLY. 
Notwithstanding that the authenticity of the 50% unit employed for 
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the unit of calculation in obtaining the ratio of loss on policies under which 
fires of importance occurred, and that the question of the $3,500 policy 
amounts on each risk insured have both been verified, those two items 
will be omitted in the following recapitulation, and nothing allowed in but 
actual transactions and their results. 

WHAT IS PROVEN BY THE ACTUAL TRANSACTIONS. 

The principal facts as to the 583 properties, as to their being in- 
sured, as to the rates they were insured at, and as to the certain ones of 
them having important fires and the extent of losses sustained by these 
fires are all matters of record as referred to. 

Probably the most prominent feature in this report and tables is, 
that the judgment which assorted the 583 risks into four divisions, 
**A->^". -^B*', **B-J4'* and *'C'\ was proven to be correct by the corre- 
sponding proportion of fires that afterward occurred in the risks of each 
grade. 

Commencing with the **A-J^'* risks and following the actual trans- 
actions down, the record shows, as anticipated by the judgment which 
graded the risks, that the proportionate number of fires increased, as the 
grade of risks d^eclined throughout all the four divisions, **A-J^", **B", 
**B->i'* and^'C' 

It is also conclusively proven that the degree of judgment or abili- 
ty employed in grading these risks for fires, was sadly lacking in grading 
exactly the same risks for rates, as will be prominently brought out. 

COMPARISONS BETWEEN THE '*A->^'' AND '*B" RISKS. 

As shown by the foregoing report and tables there was actually 
four times the proportionate number of fires in the **B*' or average grade 
of risks as in **A-J^**, or next better grade selected from the same general 
classes. 

The average fire loss per risk per year in the **A-J^" grade when 
distributed on the entire number of 102 risks in that grade was . . $91.97 

The average fire loss per risk per year in the **B" grade when dis- 
tributed on the entire number of 328 risks in that grade was . . . $319 

The proportionate actual fire loss in the **A-^" grade was 29-%% 
of that in the **B'* or next lower grade in the same classes of risks. 

While the fire loss was 3-^% times as great in the **B" as in the 
**A-^** risks, the average rate of $1.43 per $100 was only 7 cents higher 
on the **B'* than was the $1.36 per $100 on the **A-J^" grade selected 
from the same classes. 

COMPARISONS BETWEEN THE ''B'' AND **B-)^'' RISKS. 
Again referring to the report and tables, there was][actually four- 
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T^^ times the proportionate number of fires in the **B-J^*' or one 
point under-average risks as in the **B** or normal- average risks selected 
from the same classes. 

The average fire loss per risk per year in the **B** grade when dis- 
tributed on the entire number of 328 risks in that grade was . . . $319 

The average fire loss per risk per year in the '*B-J^** grade when 
distributed on the entire number of 132 risks in that grade was . . $1,878 

The proportionate fire loss on the **B" or medium grade, was only 
17-^% of that in the *'B'j4** or next lower grade selected from the same 
classes. 

While the fire loss was 475% or 4-yVzr times as great in the **B-^*' 
as in the **B" risks, the average rate of $1.79 per $100 was only 36 cents 
higher in the **B-j4** than was the $1.43 per $100 on the **B" grade 
selected from the same classes. 

COMPARISONS BETWEEN THE ''B-yi'' AND **C'* RISKS. 

Again referring to the report and tables there was i-y% times the 
proportionate number of fires in the **C*' or two points under average 
risks as in the **B->^" or next higher grade selected from the same 
classes. 

The average fire loss per risk per year in the *'B-J^'' grade when 
distributed on the entire number of 132 risks in that grade was . . $1,878 

The average fire loss per risk per year in the "C" grade when dis- 
tributed on the entire number of 21 risks in that grade was .... $543 

The proportionate fire loss on the **C*' grade was only Zl'^15% of 
that in the **B-J^'* or next higher grade in the same classes of risks. 

The average rates established by the Tarifi* Association, were $1.79 
per $100 on the *'B-j4", and $3.51 per $100 on the **C*' or one grade 
lower risks selected from the same classes. 

HOW THE GRADING WORKED. 

As there was an actual increased proportionate number of fires in 
each successive depression in the grade of properties under the test, it 
will be seen that the grading for fires was correct all the way down, in- 
cluding the **C risks. 

With the increased proportionate number of fires also came an 
increased fire loss per whole number of risks in the declining grades down 
to, but not including the *'C** grade, which while showing a much larger 
actual money loss ratio than in the "A->^*' or "B'* grades, it fell a great 
deal short of that in the "B-J^'* grade, and hence also, while the in- 
crease in the tariff* rates between the *'B-J^** and '*C" risks Was nearly 
five times that between any other two contiguous grades, even a much 
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higher rate would have been required to pay the actual fire losses in that 
grade. 

The reasons for this were, first the loss ratio in the **B-J^" risks 
was so abnormally high that the losses in the *'C*' risks would scarcely 
have been expected to exceed them under any ordinary circumstances ; 
second, there was but 21, or 3^^^ % of **C'* risks to the whole number of 
583 of all grades ; third, the number of fires in that grade while in very 
large proportion to the number of risks in it, happened to occur mostly in 
the smaller places and finally the whole body of *'C" risks was so small 
that nothing like average results could be expected from them. 

Hence, while the anticipated increased proportionate number of 
fires in the **C over the *'B-J^** grade was maintained, the usual in- 
creased proportionate loss over the next higher grade was not maintained. 
This however, for the reasons given, is no discredit to either the system 
of grading or the judgment that applied it in this case. 

WHERE THE DANGER LIES. 

Referring particularly to the **B->^'* or one point under-average 
grade of risks as they have figured in these calculations, I will say that, 
while the information as to losses in them, is a matter of record and prac- 
tically correct, the losses in that grade were astonishingly, and no doubt 
abnormally high. 

They were so high, that even if they had been reduced one half, 
they would still have been so much in excess of those in the **B** or next 
better grade in the same classes, that even double the tariff rates assessed 
on them would not have paid the fire losses alone. 

In this connection I will say that had there been no **B->^" grade 
of risks these calculations would not have been made ; for, as asserted 
many times before, right here between the '*B" or average, and the **B-^'* 
or one point under average risks, undoubtedly lies the greatest danger in 
fire underwriting. The reasons for this are that it requires a more prac- 
ticed insurance eye and more skilled judgment to discern a gradeable dif- 
ference between the great body of medium risks and the next lower qual- 
ity in practically all the classes than is required to separate any other two 
contiguous qualities in nearly every class. Hence it is that as I have 
observed for 20 years, and as shown by this report, these two qualities of 
risks are more likely than any others to be improperly separated for either 
fires or rates, and hence also, the underwriters not being fiimished with 
proper information in regard to the under-average risks, inadvertently or 
innocently insure thousands of them at rates which while familiar to them 
as adequate for medium risks of the various kinds are much too low for 
protection against the increased hazard of the next lower grades in the 
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same classes, and loss is the inevitable result of insuring them at the rates 
received. Hence also comes the still further warrant for believing that 
the under-average risks in every class, cause not only a large proportion 
of all the losses but sufficient excess loss to absorb all of the excess pre- 
miums received from the better grades of risks in the same classes, and 
more often than otherwise turn the entire underwriting transaction into a 
net loss for the companies. 

PHENOMENA OF MIXED HAZARDS. 

From one of my * 'proof sheet'* correspondents comes a belated 
inquiry as to why I did not first divide all of the 583 properties into their 
respective proper classes and then separate the risks of each class into 
four grades as was done with the entire number. 

To this I will say, that the number of risks was too small to per- 
mit of dividing up as suggested and obtain anything like average results, 
hence the whole number of properties was handled as follows: 

The assorting of the 583 properties into four grades of fire insur- 
ance risks was done with strict regard as to the class to which each be- 
longed, but no attention was paid to the kind or class of risks after they 
had been graded and were being tested for fires. That is, when testing 
for' fires all properties that had previously received the same grade were 
grouped and tested together, regardless of the name or class to which 
they belonged or degree of hazard commonly supposed to be in any par- 
ticular one of them. 

Notwithstanding this mixture of kinds of risks and hazards in 
each division, and that the proportion of fires in each was governed by 
the actual happening of the fires, and that the rate on every risk was 
hunted up and became a factor in obtaining the average rate on the entire 
grade to which it was assigned, the result, strange to say, still verified 
the correctness of the grading; For, as noted, each successive decline in 
quality brought an increase in the proportionate number of fires and in 
all but the *'C'* grade (which contained but 21 risks) the fire loss was 
increased at each successive depression in quality fully as uniformly as 
would have been expected had all the 583 properties been of one kind or 
class, and assorted into four qualities or grades, and then each grade 
tested for the proportionate number and importance of fires in that grade. 

While this is something of a surprise and even an anomaly, it still 
fiirther proves the efficiency and safety of averages as applied to this bus- 
iness, also still further verifies the correctness of my universal argument 
that * *from the one point under-average risks in every class comes an 
undue proportion of all the fire losses.*' And further, that the premiums 
usually collected on these under-average risks come far below paying the 
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losses that occur in them ; furthermore it proves that the result of fire un- 
derwriting by any company will be governed more by its regard or disre- 
gard of the fatal dividing line that surely exists between the average and one 
degree under average risks in every important special hazard class 
than from any other, and probably all other causes combined. 

CORRECTNESS OF FOUNDATION. 

/ am convinced that the foundation for every statement and deduction 
made in connection with this report^ is as correct as possible to obtain at this 
time. In this connection it must be renumbered that this is a business en- 
tailing an unusual and unavoidable proportion of most intricate and uncer- 
tain propositions. These commence at the beginning of every individual 
transaction and end only when the policy has expired ^ or the property burned 
upy bnt the disastrous result of the ending of a large majority of all^ is 
fifially told ifi figures plain enough. 

Those who may be skeptical as to this worky or the data upon which 
it is founded are invited to produce something more authentic in this direction 
or a more comprehensive telling of the story of the bad inspecting ^ and con- 
sequently bad rating of special hazard risks that surely exists to a practically 
fatal extent. This is a broad assertion ^ but is proven by the fact that all 
companies which have undertaken to insure their fill of all risks offered at 
the * ^ official ' rates already arCy or soon will be filling early graves, 

LITTLE RISKS AND LITTLE LOSSES. 

Being a strictly special hazard man, to me the most remarkable 
feature of the business brought out by these investigations and researches 
is, that so large a proportion, some 66% of all the risks, and so large a 
proportion of all the premiums and so small a proportion of all the losses, 
as per page 39, are of the * little risks,'* or at least of the little hazard 
variety. 

It being evident, from the small percentage of losses from them, 
that the safest money in the business is made on them, I now under- 
stand, better than ever before, why all the companies, large and small, 
are hunting around for the **little risk'* business. 

Hence it is, that the * little risk'' and Vlittle loss" kind of busi- 
iness will evidently take care of itself at the prevailing rates, and even 
should it not take care of itself no sudden jolt will ever come to any com- 
pany from dealing in it and therefore the principal anxiety in that direc- 
tion is to get enough of it. 

THE REAL SOURCE OF DANGER. 
The real source of danger in the fire insurance business, lies in 
dealing with special hazards. If they are manipulated properly they are 
a good thing, but if they go wrong with a company they will quickly take 
the company with them, and finally the business is a most uncertain one, 
in all the principal features excepting as to losses and expenses 
which are sure to come. 
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A WORD ABOUT OUR METHOD OF MAKING INSPECTIONS 
AND OF THE KIND OF MEN FROM WHICH OUR 

INSPECTORS ARE MADE. 

Some people evidently believe that most any kind of a man will 
do for an Insurance Inspector : this is a mistake for, while there are many 
nice men in the business, comparatively few of them ought to be in it. 
And, the most of those who make a success of it are generally called out 
for other work as soon as they show proper ability for this. The places of 
these men are generally filled with new recruits, a large majority of 
which in turn always remain **new" for this work. 

That it may be known of what material inspectors are made of 
here and what is required of them while making and after they are 
made, our vStandard qualifications and instructions, also our universal In- 
spection schedule are printed herewith. 

TRAINING NEW MEN. 

The training of a young inspector here, commences with his being 
sent out with an experienced map maker, first as **tape holder,** then as 
measurer, both as to size of buildings and other measuring as per require- 
ments of our printed schedule. .After a few weeks work as assistant map 
maker, the new man is furnished with an outfit and sent out alone to 
measure up and make re-schedule surveys of the smaller places that may re- 
quire them. When these same risks are gone over by an experienced in- 
spector and the work found thorough, the new man is generally put on 
the regulai- work of periodical re-inspecting which is continually going 
on in some one or more of the four districts in our territory. 

When an assistant inspector, new or old, is assigned to a route for 
re-inspecting, he has with him a copy of the diagram and full printed 
survey of each property as it appeared at the last previous inspection, and 
thus his work is cut out for him. 

It is aimed to have no two successive inspections of a given risk, 
especially after the first two, made by the same man. 

Each successive inspector is supposed to correct the diagram, in- 
cluding any change in exposures, and bring the survey up to date by re- 
porting any change found, including a report of all fires, or by marking 
the survey *'N0 CHANGE'* when none have occurred in the risk or 
surroundings. Thus each man understands that if he does not hunt out 
all changes and fires that may have occurred in a risk during his period, 
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that the next man is liable to lap back on him and turn up something 
which should have been previously reported. When this happens there 
is trouble at headquarters, where a continued record of every risk under 
the system is kept complete from a few days to nearly 20 years back, and 
the man who conceived and introduced this system of inspecting for the 
Stock Fire Insurance Companies, still scrutinizes and inquires into every 
subsequent report before being printed. And thus, having made the 
original survey of every risk under the system, after the map maker has 
been there, his acquaintance with every one is kept up. 

STANDARD FOR INSURANCE INSPECTORS. 

All assistant inspectors employed by me must as a general thing, 
commence at the bottom and gain their entire knowledge of the business 
under my instruction. Those who claim to have a previous knowledge 
of the business, and are, therefore, inclined to proceed on a course differ- 
ent from my own, are, as a general thing, not accepted. 

The following is a copy of a communication invariably handed or 
sent to applicants for positions with me to learn the business of in- 
specting for fire insurance ; By this it may be understood about what 
qualifications I deem necessary in the raw material from which competent 
inspectors can be made : 

Dear Sir : 

**Your application to learn the business of Fire Insurance Inspect- 
ing has been received. In reply, I would say that in Professional Fire 
Insurance Inspecting, special and peculiar ability is necessary. In order 
to give you an idea of the requirements, I submit herewith a schedule of 
the leading features and unless you are fully satisfied that you can quali- 
fy to this standard, and that you are in every way adapted to the busi- 
ness, it will be useless expenditure of your time and my own to consider 
the matter further. 

No application will be considered unless the applicant has pre- 
viously graduated as a skilled mechanic in manufacturing where machin- 
ery was employed, steam engineer preferred. After three month's satisfac- 
tory trial, if the applicant has kept his eyes and ears wide open and gives posi- 
tive assurance that it his intention to make Inspecting his permanent bus- 
iness, he is generally engaged. To those who prove adapted to the work 
the possibilities of advancement are decidedly better than ordinary. The 
following are some of the necessary qualifications : 

Age not less than twenty-five ; good height and weight ; robust 
constitution ; good natural eyesight ; quick and active perceptive ability; 
sound judgment ; good ordinary education ; proper business address : 
more than an ordinary degree of shrewdness and tact ; earnestness of 
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purpose, and a decided aptitude for acquiring a practical knowledge of 
men and things. 

If you feel satisfied that you can meet these requirements, I would 
be glad to communicate with you further." 

INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS. 

Inspecting a property with a view of insuring it against loss by 
fire should be with a view of practically discounting the future. This is 
from the fact that the insurance companies sell some 99^ per cent, more 
goods (indemnity) than they expect to be called upon to deliver and 100 
per cent, more than they hope to be called upon to deliver. The fact is, 
companies who conduct their operations on strictly business principles 
never sell any particular dollar's worth of insurance that they expect to 
be called upon for. In other words, they never insure a property that 
they expect will burn ; they insure it only because they expect it will 
not burn. This may be termed discounting the future. Therefore, my 
instructions are, to never recommend tor insurance any place you think, 
from any reason or combination of reasons, is going to bum. Remember 
that a given risk insured at a rate of i per cent, per annum would have 
to pay at that rate 100 years to enable the insuring company to escape 
without loss on the transaction, even if allowing that the use of this pre- 
mium money on hand would cover the pro rata share of the current ex- 
penses of transacting the business. 

Similarly but one risk at that price in about every one hundred and 
sixty could bum per year and warrant an ordinary underwriting profit for 
the companies. In this connection, I would have you bear in mind that 
some places that may be insured under favorable occupancy and manage- 
ment for a long term of years, may, later on, through changes in process- 
es, occupancy, management or exposure, or from sheer old age, become 
undesirable to the extent of warranting a reduction in the amount of ob- 
ligation and an advance in rate, or possibly declining them altogether. 

GENERALITIES IN INSPECTING. 

After outlining in detail the duties of an inspector and the most 
salient and assailable points in a risk, there are further instructions for 
their guidance as to generalities that are of great importance in estimating 
upon properties as fire insurance risks. 

An outline of these instructions consists in part of the ibllowing : 
"Upon arriving at an establishment for the purpose of surveying it, either 
with or without making a ground plan, if it be at all large and complica- 
ted and not readily understood, walk around the entire block and view 
the risk from all accessible points. The next move, after introducing 
yourself and your business on the premises, will be to get on the roof of 
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the highest part, and on"all ropfs of complicated establishments if possible. 
From an elevated position you will more readily and correctly locate the 
true relative position of the several buildings or parts, determine the self- 
exposing feature of the general plant, both as to location of the buildings 
and how much, if any, the dividing walls extend through and above the 
roofs, as well as to carefully study the surroundings and more correctly 
determine as to how much, if any, the risk under consideration is exposed 
by other buildings, or CQmbustible property of any nature. 

Do not be misled or deceived by a finely painted or attractive front 
of a building, the front may be renovated, or even be an entirely new one 
to an old rattle-trap of a structure. Particularly is this true of theatre 
and store buildings ; well-kept fronts are usually a sign of thrift, but not 
always a sign as to what the interior or rear or surroundings may be. It 
is your business to not only look, but to go whenever possible, into every 
hole and corner of the entire establishment. You may be looking for 
something you do not expect to find; you may also find some things you 
are not looking for, and usually in hidden and out-of-the-way places, just 
where they are the most dangerous. 

THE BUSINESS OF AN INSURANCE INSPECTOR. 

The business of an inspector is not only to discover and point out 
weak and dangerous places in risks, extinguishing equipments, systems of 
of watching, etc., but is equally important in pointing out and urging 
the owners of property to improve the conditions at once, and remember 
that it is also within the province of an inspector to not only correct the 
physical conditions of a risk, but to improve the habits of management in 
the people as well. 

FRAME BUILDINGS vs. BRICK BUILDINGS. 

To the extent that buildings with masonry walls occupy a ground 
area that becomes unusually large in proportion to its height, and has a 
wooden roof, and wooden supports, to that extent the roof becomes the 
most important factor in the construction and hence it is that very large 
one-story, so-called masonry structures are often but little more than a 
wide expanse of wooden roof with a brick or stone fence around it, which 
feature, as in glass factories, potteries, foundries, rolling mills, and iron, 
steel and copper works, where numerous furnaces are employed, the con- 
struction and height of the roof cuts mtich the most important figure in 
the make-up, and finally this extreme proportion of large roof and 
low walls practically produces a frame building to be estimated on. 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION. 
Your particular attention as an inspector is called to those men 
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(there are few in proportion to the whole,) who are averse to having 
their property examined as a fire insurance risk. 

These men will sometimes pretend to have lost control of their 
establishment to some broker, to whom you will be referred. This may 
generally be construed to mean that there is something about the risk 
that is objectionable, that there has been something about this or some 
other risk controlled by the same broker that was objectionable and has 
been turned up and reported at some previous inspection, or that the 
owner or his broker, or both, are constitutionally mean men. 

Either cause is sufficient to create unfavorable impressions in re- 
gard to any risk so handicapped, and my experience with property so 
tainted is that nearly all that I have known have had fires, and some of 
them more than one. Do not fail to report any disposition on the part of 
owners or brokers to avoid or escape an inspection of insured premises by 
an authorized inspector at all proper times. 

FAILURES, FIRES AND MORAL HAZARDS. 

INQUIRES TO BB MADE IN TESTING FOR MORAL HAZARD. 

When about through with the physical inspection of a risk, if the 
the concern under consideration is owned or managed by a stock company, 
inquire in a casual way, as to whether the company is incorporated or 
whether it is only a trade name, how long it has been in business, 
whether it succeeded any or all of the present managers, if so, when, 
and was it after or because of any financial embarrassment or failure ; 
have any fires occurred under any or either style of management, if so, 
how many, when, and what time, day or night, from what cause, amount of 
loss, etc. If the place is run under a single name or woman's name, 
then make about the same inquiries as to length of time in business, 
failures, fires, etc. ; in short, always get the entire history of the business 
and people as nearly as possible. If the people are reticent upon these 
matters, it is not a good indication and a little inquiry among neighboring 
establishments may give better results, particularly if your informant is 
engaged in the same kind of business. 

And, finally, it will be safe for inspectors to estimate on any given 
property, as though all risks insured by a given company were of that 
particular kind and grade ; therefore the question to be determined by 
the inspector, or underwriter at least, should, in reality be, as to whether 
any company insuring that kind of risks only, at the current rates, would 
be likely to make or lose money on the transactions. 

POSITIVE OPINIONS BY INSPECTORS. 
The expresion of positive opinions, as to the status of given prop- 
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erties as fire insurance risks, is undoubtedly just as legitimate and as 
much obligatory upon the inspector as are those ot the physician in di- 
agnosing the case of a patient, or of lawyer, judge or jury in a case at 
law. 

The reason for many inspectors not giving positive opinions, is 
probably because they have none to give, or because the underwriters at 
the offices deem it their exclusive prerogative to give all such opinions, or, 
possibly, do not want too much information, in regard to the risk on file, 
after it bums. 

It has been found by many companies, and will soon be learned by 
others as they proceed, that not only more positive but more correct opin- 
ions, from some source, in regard to fire insurance risks have become an 
absolute necessity at the present stage of the business. 

COLD BLOODED. 

Positive Opinions by insurance inspectors, as to the desirability or 
undesirability, particularly the undesirability, of fire insurance risks will 
immediately be called **Cold Blooded,** not by the companies, who pay 
the losses, but by a certain class of short-sighted agents and others who 
are looking more anxiously for the few dollars in commissions they 
might lose, than the thousands of dollars the companies might save by 
declining known bad and unprofitble risks. 

Inspectors are warned of what they will learn from experience 
later on, that a large percentage of these undesirable risks bum and 
cause much the larger proportion of the losses ; hence every precaution 
should be taken to avoid them. Therefore, opinions on properties can 
never be too cool and calculating by those competent to calculate on them 
at all. 

ELEMENT OF CHANCE. 

Inspectors are also warned that there is an element of chance in 
the fire insurance business sufficient to influence the acceptance by some, 
of many undesirable risks that would be declined under ordinary business 
rules. He should invariably be governed by a strictly business system. 
He must bear in mind, as well, that as small a proportion of the whole 
number of risks should be declined as is consistent with sound judgment, 
for, if a comparatively small percentage only that he had designated as 
this kind should bum, his judgment would be considered at fault. His 
judgment would, however, be considered fully as much or more at fault, 
if an unduly large proportion of the accepted risks should be lost, 
hence the incentive for carefully locating each individual risk on the 
proper side of the line is equally strong. 

W. H. FRAZIER, 

Chief Inspector. 
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SURVEYOR'S SCHEDULa 

Reprint of our standard universal survey and grading schedule. This shedule, with proper epaoe for explana- 
tory notes and remarks, occupies one side of a heavy linen paper sheet 12 x 18 inches. A diagram or ground plan of 
the buildings composing the plant under iispection is drawn on the reverse side from actual measurements taken at 
time of making the original survey. Both the diagram and schedule are tested and ooneoted at an actual inspec- 
tion invariably made by Mr. Frazier personally, before a final report and opinion is written on the risk. 



Form 36-V. 

OWNERSHIP Date, 190. 



OCCUPANCY. 



LOCATION. 



BUSINESS Also mention Processes in Diagram 

CONSTRUCTION: 

Walls— brick, stone, frame, iron, fire proof interior and roof? new, medium old. 

Height— I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 Blind attic? yes, no. Cellar? yes, no. Sub-cellar, yes, no. 

Walls— Thick, medium, thin, Coped? yes, no. ist story inches. Top story inches. 

Roofs— Rafters, iron, wood, covering, plank, boards, top, tin, slate, slag, iron, shingles. 

Cornices— Brick, metal, wood. Boxed? yes, no. Mansard?yes, no. 

Floors— Brick-arched, wood, single, double, standard, good, medium, bad 

Floor Supports— Open girders, joists. Described floors and how cut in remarks. 

Interior Finish— Ceiled, lath and plaster, open 

Stairways— Tower, direct connection? yes, no. Fire doors? yes, no. Inside, wocxl enclosed, open. 

show and describe in diagram ; 

Elevator— Tower, fire doors ? yes, no. Inside, wood enclosed. Open trapped, Aut. or hand-clos- 
ing. Show and described in diagram 

POWER— Water, steam, electricity, dynamos? yes, no. Where 

POWER PLANT— Boilers, inside, outside. Brick-arched ceiling? yes, no 

Stack— Brick, iron, outside, inside. Show in Diagram, describe how passing through floors and 

roof. 

General power Plant— Good, medium, bad. Describe any doubtful features 

POWER TRANSMISSION— Upright shaft, belts through floors in tower, electrical conductors? yes, 

no. Describe 

Light-wells?— Yes, no, large small, inclosed, open 

FIRE DOORS— Metal-clad, iron, standard, good, fair, bad. Show in diagram 
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Hangings— Iron, metal-clad, wood, swingeing, sliding. Describe. 



Sills— Wood, stone, iron, brick, cement, metal-clad, good, medium, bad , 

FIRE SHUTTERS— Iron, metal-clad, good, medium, bad. Show in diagram 

Wire Glass Windows?- Yes, no. Iron frames? yes, no. Show by z and label in diagram. 
HEATING— Steam, stoves, furnaces, blown hot air, well arranged? yes, no. Describe 



LIGHTING— Gas, naphtha-gas, oil, acetylene gas, electricity (arc, incan.) describe, switch- 
board, cut-outs, arrestors, and general arrangements. Also as to manufacture of acetylene or 
naphtha gas, storage of naptha, etc. in general remarks. 

DYNAMO?- Yes, no. Where located 

EXTINGUISHING AND WATCHING: 

WATCH MAN?— Yes, no. Sundays and holidays ? yes, no 

WATCH-CLOCK?— Yes, no. Ordinary, electric, district telegraph 

AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM?— Yes, no. What system? Date of erection. Describe 

WORKMEN AT NIGHT?- Yes, no. Operated day and night? yes, no. 
EXTINGUISHING MEANS: 

Fire Palls?— Yes, no. Water barrels? yes, no. Describe the service 



Steam Jets?— Yes, no. Describe 

Stand Pipes?— Yes, no. Describe Shown in Diagram 

Hose?— Rubber, rubber-lined, plain canvas, standard? yes, no, feet size condi- 
tion good, fair, bad. Ready connected? yes, no. describe in remarks 

WATER PRESSURE FOR HOSE?— Steam pump, yes, no. Large, medium, small. Measurements 
X X Name I/>cation 

ELEVATED TANK?— I^rge, medium, small. Capacity gallons 

SOURCE OF GENERALWATER SUPPLY: Describe carefully, including number and distance of 
available fireplugs 

AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS?-Yes, no. Make 

Throughout? yes, no. Describe where or where not covered, also mark in diagram 

Dry Pipe System?— Yes, no. Describe in remarks. Alarm Gong? yes, no 

WATER SUPPLY FOR SPRINKLERS— Tank? yes, no. Capacity gallons 

elevation of tank above highest sprinkler heads Hour filled. Give particulars 
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City Pressure?— Yes, no. Pump? Size x x name 

Age of Sprinklers years. Condition How cared for. Give partic- 
ulars 

GENERAL SPRINKLER EQUIPMENT— Superior, good, fair, bad. Describe in general remarks 

YARD FIRE PLUGS?- Yes, na Number size of mains describe water supply 

and pressure 

PRIVATE TRAINED FIRE BRIGADE?— ves, no 

Public Water Works?— Yes, no. Pressure lbs 

PUBLIC FIRE DEPARTMENT?— Yes, no. Paid, volunteer. Describe 

Number of Engines— Steam hand 

NEAREST FIRE ENGINE alarm box key 

PAVED STREETS?— Yes, no 

ACCESSIBILITY FOR FIRE DEPARTMENT.-Desoribe 



DRYING— What? Where? 

employ steam, stoves, furnaces, blown hot air, describe carefully. 



Room— Wood, metal-lined? yes, no. Brick, stone, iron. General arrangements— superior, good, 

fair, bad. Mention in remarks 

POWER WOOD WORKING?— Yes. no. Kind of work done 

Planers? — Yes, no. Blowers?— yes, no. Conduits, metal, wood 

Shavings Vault?— Yes, No. Brick, wood, metal-lined? yes. no. Inside, outside 

Chute— Wood, brick, metal, inside, outside 

General Arrangement— Good, medium, bad. Describe entire arrangements and processes 

in remarks 

PAINTING7— Yes, no. Varnishing? yes, no. Upholstering?— Yes, no. Describe stock in remarks 

JAPAN BAKING?— Yes, no. Steam, direct heat. General arrangement, good, fair, bad. Describe 



BENZINE— Gasoline, kerosene, naphtha, japan. How much?. 
What used for and where kept, etc. Describe carefully 



OILY WASTE— Metal cans?yes, no. Removed daily? yes, no 

TEXTILE MILLS: 

PROCESSES— Cotton, woolen, worsted. Describe as to whether full process, picking, carding, spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, finishing and all particulars as to nature of raw stock and kind of goods 

manufactured, in remarks 
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Raw Stock— In any kind of manufacturing. Describe 



Picker House— Outside, inside. Well cut off? yes, no. Ceiling, wool, tin, wood or wiro, lath 

and plastered brick. Describe 

General Arrangement— Good, medium, bad 

GENERAL REPAIR OF BUILDINGS-Good, medium, bad. 

GENERAL ORDER— In whatever place, superior, good, fair, bad 

EXPOSED?— Yes, no. How? dangerous important, mild, unimportant. Describe 

TOTAL LOSS— Probable, improbable, possible, impossible 

WHAT IS THE GREATEST HAZARD? 

GRADE— AA., A^, B, BJ^, C. D Free or reluctant grade as marked ? 

NUMBER OF FIRES THAT HAVE OCCURRED Where lo8S$ 

ESTABLISHED business failures 

IMPROVEMENTS REQUESTED 



While you will always apply this schedule to buildiugfs occupied for any kind of manufacturing 
and to the proc<^sses as far as they fit the case, there will be many minor kinds of business and pro- 
cesses to be partially described in general remarks. 



GENERAL REMARKS 
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INSTRUCTIONS: 

N. B.— In making these advance schedule surveys inspectors should invariably bear in mind, that 
much more satisfactory and valuable information may be given in a few lines written in the general 
remarks while on the ground in regard to a risk, as to natnre of the construction, age, repair, pro- 
cesses employed, extinguishing means, probable percentage of loss from an internal fire, importance 
of exposures (which if prominent and made up of hazardous material or processes, or both, should 
also be examined,) also the interest taken by the owners in the extinguishing service, and general 
conditions and Impressions of a risk than can i>ossibly be conveyed by merely answering the set 
quentions of any printed schedule. YOUR TIMEAND EXPENSES WILLBEPAID, and therefore under 
any ordinary circumstances you are required to learn everything of importance in regard to a risk, 
including as full a history as possible of the people who own' operate or manage any given place you 
may survey. 

Mark (with lead pencil only) the grade letter that, in your judgment, this risk should have in 
the regular class to which it belongs. 

Please bear in mind that this schedule survey and risk will be compared together, at an inspec- 
tion of the plant soon to be made by myself personally. 

Your status as inspector will always be determined by the thoroughness of your work and cor- 
rectness of your suggestions as to the grading of individual risks in their respective classes. And 
finally, bear in mind that an inspector can do as much work, and do it brighter and better in an 
early started forenoon, than in two late-started ones or any afternoon of the same days. 

W. H. PKAZIER, Chief Inspector. 
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FAULTS AND REMEDIES. 

It is much easier to find faults than it is to find eflfective 
remedies for them. My plan is not only to call attention to 
the faults in the fire insurance business, but to call attention 
to practical remedies which will cure them. 

The fundamental fault and principal danger in the sys- 
tem of stock-company fire underwriting at present, is the al- 
most universal lack of knowledge for the proper discrimina- 
tion among underwriters, and rate makers, as to the different 
degrees of hazard, in the different grades of risks in the same 
classes. 

If this knowledge was possessed by the rate makers, the 
rates would be made upon a much more equitable and safer 
basis than they now are. 

If the underwriters and not the rate makers possessed 
the information that the original plan of underwriting de- 
signed they should possess, those with proper moral courage 
would not accept the rate-makers rate on any risk that 
was shown by actual survey to be insufficient for the hazard 
rated. 

Under the present system of inspecting and grading fire 
risks, a large proportion of all the underwriters are so much 
in doubt as to the hazard to be encountered in many entire 
classes and particularly as to the different grades of risks in 
their respective classes, that they are unprepared to detect 
discrepancies between the degree of hazards that may be in 
risks, under the same name and the often grossly unproportion- 
ate rates that are attached to them when presented. And thus 
underwriters are induced to insure so large a proportion of 
risks in the active hazard classes at inadequate rates, that 
their entire transactions, in special hazards at least, are turned 
into a net loss for the companies. 

Assuming the existence of the faults referred to, and 
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that I should be asked, on behalf of all the companies, what 
I would do to remedy them in any certain field, my answer 
would be something as follows : 

Acting for all the companies in any one field or section, 
I would proceed to carry out my usual plan of inspecting and 
gfrading of special hazard risks but on an extended scale as 
to attaching a regular department of rating. 

In doing this business in a larger field than I now occu- 
py, I would first engage every available inspector of undoubt- 
ed experience and ability, (these are the scarcest things in 
the market,) I would put each competent man, accompanied 
by a beginner of proper timber, in charge of a convenient 
sub-district with instructions to thoroughly diagram, inspect 
and grade every special hazard risk in its proper class as rap- 
idly as consistent with thorough work, also to carefully test 
every risk for rates according to common sense schedules 
and common-sense judgment, and report current results to 
headquarters where the current rates would finally be deter- 
mined according to these schedules and surveys, and the men 
who made them would invariably be among the makers of 
both new and revised rates in their respective districts. 

After an inspector had completed the first round of risks 
assigned to him, he or other men following him, would re- 
peat the inspections at regular intervals of a few months. 
All changes in grades of risks, caused by improvements or 
declination would be carefully noted and all be re-adjusted 
and levelled according to current conditions reported by the 
inspectors. 

Under such a system each risk would be registered, in- 
spected and rated systematically and properly, while now 
they are inspected unsystematically and often rated un- 
justly. 

Requests for improvements in risks, or advance in rates 
would be uniform and have the support of the companies dur- 
ing the inspecting, the rating, and the insuring, and the ex- 
pense of all would be a great deal less than they now are. 
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Besides furnishing diagrams and schedule surveys for 
rating, to the headquarters for each section or division of 
country, duplicates of every survey would go to the head of- 
fice of every insurance company connected with the system. 

This would provide each company with complete files, of 
diagrams and surveys, also data in their own office upon 
which all rates were made and the means for the comparing 
of rates and hazards would always be at hand. 

By such a universal system of inspecting, grading 
and rating, and assimulating the information, instead of 
keeping it locked up at some Rating Association which is 
liable to go to pieces or be prohibited at any time, standard 
judgment rates at least, would soon be established in the 
minds and memories of all attentive underwriters on every- 
thing like ordinary staple risks through the country. 

If everybody knew that 75 cents on building and 
$1,00 on contents was the regular standard safe rate on 
^'B^' or average grade, brick or stone machine shops un- 
der the protection of paid fire departments and about 
50% higher rates f or the'' B'V^^' or next lower grades and 
and so on in the same classes, underwriters, who seldom 
see the risks they insure would then, with the aid of prop- 
er surveys, and grading of the risks, be able to define the 
proper grade and appropriate rate for each, and thus be 
comparatively safe from deceptions and delusions now 
so easily practiced on so many of them, and which indi- 
rectly causes the companies to loose their money, and the 
majority of them their identity in the end. 

NOTHING NEW. 

The applying of this sj^stem of inspecting and rating to 
stock fire insurance is only following what the Associated 
Mutual Companies have been doing for about a quarter of a 
century, and they are a success. The Factory Associations 
aim to, and possibly do practically the same thing, and they 
may be a success provided the very dangerous game of buck- 
ing against the mutuals does not kill them. 

Hence these mutuals having been phenomenally sue- 
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cessful for a long time, squarely on proper inspection and 
proper rating of what they insure, proves that the more 
competent surveyors and reliable surveys there are, the bet- 
ter it would be for the business of the stock companies. 

"If this is incorrect, then why not do without surveys en- 
tirely and pursue the business of fire underwriting on the 
principal of insuring everything offered at any rates offered 
and trust to luck or providence to escape the fatal propor- 
tion of losses that would surely come from such a course. 
Hence it is that this subject resolves itself into one of two 
things, either it is, or is not necessary to scrutinize and accept 
or decline certain fire risks at the rates usually offered for 
insuring them. 

If it is necessary, then should not this discrimination be 
as thorough as possible from the most reliable information 
and soundest judgment obtainable ? If these precautions 
are not necessarry in this business, then it should immediate- 
ly be relieved of the expense of such superfluous and imagi- 
nary safeguards." 

The result of such a course is just now being told in 
figures plain enough, by the large number of companies 
which seem to be smart enough to re-insure before it is too 
late for even thiS; but which, it seems, were not smart 
enough to do fire underwriting in these days, notwithstand- 
ing what they may have done in earlier and easier days. 

Hence it is, that special hazard property as a class, is 
no doubt being insured incorrect enough to turn the entire 
underwriting transactions of many companies into the losses 
unlooked for, instead of the profits so dilligently but disad- 
vantageously worked for. 

To put the matter briefly, teach the actual underwriters 
by proper surveys, the proper rate for insuring the medium 
average grades of risks in each important class, and they will 
quickly discover when the risks of inferior quality are sought 
to be insured at average quality rates as is now so easily done. 
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FACTORY ASSOCIATION PLAN. 

Elsewhere I have referred briefly to the the Factory Association 
Plan of inspecting, rating, and insuring certain properties in competition 
with the formidable Associated Mutual Companies. If this plan of oper- 
ating by a few stock companies on the only grade of risks for which the 
mutuals will compete and which are comparatively few in number, is a 
success, my argument is that an enlargement of the same plan to include 
a large proportion of all the companies and all the risks that are free from 
the killing competition of the mutual companies would be a much greater 
success than insuring against such unequal odds can ever be. In fact it 
would likely turn the business of fire underwriting by the stock com- 
panies into an universal success instead of as now, into a positively sure 
financial failure for fully 80 per cent, of the whole number of American 
Companies, and the breaking up or forcing out of the country a large 
percentage of the foreign companies which have undertaken to operate 
here even during a period of unprecedented universal prosperity for every 
kind of business but this. 

IDLE TALK. 

Any one who thinks this is **idle talk*' can soon figure out that at 
the rate of destruction of insurance companies that has been going on in 
1901, the entire number of legitimate companies now doing business in 
this country, will be exhausted in from 7 to 10 years. 

This includes foreign companies doing business in this country, 
but, strange to relate, not one of the twenty companies, which have this 
year made a disastrous failure, timely retirement, or polite with- 
drawal, were believers in surveys at the time of their demise, although 
there were several among the departed ones which had at some other 
time used surveys and also had at some stage of their decline written to 
the survey maker the almost fatal old story **pi.eask discontinue your 

SERVICE TO THIS OFFICE.*' 

I do not say these things merely because I am a surveyor, and 
have surveys to sell. Market for what I sell was established long ago, 
besides which the use of my surveys or any other surveys in the little 
territory covered by me would probably make but a few thousand a year 
difierence to any one company. The point is, if a company uses my sur- 
veys in my field it is pretty certain that they are using other surveys in 
other fields, and consequently will usually be found making money by 
doing business their liberal ways, where other companies will be loosing 
money doing business their narrow-gauge ways. 
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GENERALITIES. 

It was once intimated by an agent-underwriter that if I would 
condemn all the risks I inspected it would be **easy to be right*' after a 
fire occurred. The record for Brooklyn shows that out of 583 risks 430 
or 74% of all were graded **A-J^** and **B'* and almost universally ad- 
vised to be insured. This batch made a satisfactory profit for the compa- 
nies that insured them. 

Out of the 583 risks there were 153 or 26% of '*B-Ji*' and ''C 
risks, some of these were advised to be insured moderately, some very 
limited, and quite a large proportion not at all. The companies that in- 
sured these, lost a great deal more money than was made by the compa- 
nies that insured the ** A- J^** and **B** risks, consequently if the same 
companies insured both lots, or anything like an equal proportion of both, 
they no doubt lost money on the whole. 

I am out to grade risks and at least indicate rates in a manner that 
will be likely to save money for the companies I work for ; I do aU the 
grading personally ; I fully understand the unfavorable result of grading 
too low, as well as too high. But as all my grading is based strictly on 
conditions found, and no favors asked or given, it will always be as cor- 
rect as possible for me to make it and finally that my work is probably 
more correct than otherwise, is shown by the men and methods employed 
in it, and by the result as told by the records in the end. And also that 
it has been in existence some 20 years and still goes on. 

During these 20 years I have traveled over my field, of about 75 x 
150 miles continually. I am intimately acquainted with a very large 
majority of all special hazard risks on my beat, and keep on knowing 
them by frequent re-inspections by myself or experienced assistants, whose 
every report I carefully read. By this I have become familiar with, and 
make it a business and a study to keep myself posted on these particular 
properties and all the current hazards of the day. 

Considering these things it is probable that I have more thorough- 
ly analyzed these risks of my acquaintance, and am better qualified to give 
positive opinions on them than could any other man, of whatever ability 
with only the usual superficial acquaintance with them. 

Besides this the majority of the inspectors who walk in and out of 
these risks never saw them before and never think it worth while to see 
them again, but probably believe they know all about them and their first 
knowledge of them will always apply. 

Ordinary single-trip inspectors are not required to show a detailed 
diagram and survey or locate the insurance quality, or grade of proper- 
ties in their respective classes, and finally do not have to publish a prac- 
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tically public positive opinion^ substantially as to whether the risk will 
bum or not, that will be subject to all degrees of critics, including those 
who would discredit and smother the man who presumes to make them. 

That there is room for thorough surveys seems to be proven by 
their continued use for nearly 20 years, in a large majority of the success- 
ful underwriting oflBces of the country. 

And further^ after many years acquaintance with the special hazard 
risks in these 150 miles of territory, including two of the principal cities 
of the country and several other important ones, I believe that it is a good 
part of the country to insure in for any company who will drop all senti- 
mentality and outside interests, and pick up the best insurance judgment 
they can find, and all the legitimate helps to assist it, and proceed in that 
direction. Those which I know do those things, I also know make mon- 
ey here. Others can do the same if they do business upon the regular 
business principals laid down and tried out for all other kinds of business. 
That is look out for No. i, in every legitimate way, and let the num- 
ber 2*s be number I's from their end of the line only. 

The brokers and agents will not love a company more, or use it 
longer for allowing them to do its underwriting from the wrong side of 
the counter. They will use the company most which does its oivn under- 
writing^ and consequently has the largest surplus and safest policies in 
the end. 

ALL LEAD TO THE SAME CENTRE. 
It has been said by those who would deprecate all work on the un- 
derwriters side of the question that there was nothing new advanced by 
me, and that my arguments all led to the same centre. **That is correct, 
and further, they are all the same old arguments that if companies will 
hold to the same old principals of fire underwriting by which the first old 
companies invariably made money, they can all make money and there is 
nothing new claimed for that.*' 

While my arguments '*all lead to the same centre*' this * 'centre'* has 
always been ^'iyispectivg and grading^ ^ of special risks, and as this 
naturally carries with it the only practical foundation for rating, this 

work is substantially all there is to fire underwriting, and consequently 
there is but on centre. When this is protected the * 'paper men" can do 
the rest. 

When life insurance companies can make money with inexperienced 
students and other fledglings as examiners and rate-makers for their risks 
and insure any body at any rate to accommodate the commission solicitors 
who bring them the risks, then the fire insurance companies can make 
money under the superficial system of inspecting and rating of their risks, 
now employed by the most of them. That time is not here yet and never 
will come. 
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THE REASONS WHY THE FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
SHOULD HAVE AN ORGANIZED SYSTEM OF PRO- 
TECTION, AND WHY IT HAS NOT HAD IT. 

Calculating on the affairs of fire insurance from a strictly com- 
mercial standpoint, excluding all consideration of brokers, local agents, 
general agents and commission interests of every kind, there is no doubt 
but what this business should have (and probably will have later on) a 
thorough universal system of surveying and reporting on fire risks, and 
the establishing of fixed standards of class and grade practically the same 
as the present system of Mercantile reports for ordinary trading. 

These surveys should be made and published in each of the sever- 
al convenient sections of the country, practically the same as insurance 
maps now are; they should not only be, but considered to be absolutely 
the most important part of the operating machinery of every fire insur- 
ance company. They would save a hoard of inspectors swarming at 
random all over the country largely without proper results. They would 
not be dominated by owners, brokers, agents or other adverse interests; 
they would prevent high-loss and low-rate combinations and come nearer 
showing the insurance companies what they were doing than they have 
ever known. And, as might be hoped, inspire underwriters with greater 
regard for the safety of their policies than they now seem to have, when 
the business would no doubt come nearer assuming the status to which 
its magnitude and importance entitles it than it has done for many years 
back. 

At present if there is any business so much without ordinary safe- 
guards, as to be compared with a ship at sea without a compass or means 
of making dead- reckoning, it is the business of fire insurance. 

This is no doubt chargeable largely to the element of chance so in- 
herent to the business that it arouses the spirit of venture more or less 
developed in men and induces them to engage in these hazardous, although 
legitimate and promising, financial transactions with a g^eat deal less 
caution than they would in many other kinds of business that were, in 
reality more staple and sure, and much less in need of fixed standards 
both as to quality and price of the values involved. 

Hence, comes the probable fact that each individual underwriter 
or manager thinks himself a little wiser or a little luckier than others en- 
gaged in the same business, about in proportion to the spirit of venture 
inherent in each and consequently it is, the individual opinion of each 
endowed member at least, that no additional protection or business 
knowledge is required for them, and as there is several of that kind 
that come and go, there is insufficient cohesion in the efforts of under- 
writers to carry out the well-laid plans of the progressive ones who are 
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constantly endeavoring to improve the business against these adverse 
winds. 

Hence while fire insurance actually assumes the hazards of all 
other kinds of business and becomes safeguard for values involving a 
magnitude practically as great as that of all others combined, it is de- 
nied the ordinary safeguards accorded to practically all the others. 

And finally that ordinary business rules are being disregarded in 
fire insurance to a much greater extent than in any other business, is 
proven by the much larger proportion of finacial failures in it than in any 
other. 

'^KICKING AGAINST THE PRICKS.'* 

It is probable that, like the oxen of olden times kicking against the 
goad pricks of their drivers, my little efforts to improve the fire insurance 
business will avail but little. I have however in the foregoing pages en- 
deavored to call particular attention to the unsystematic and inefiectual 
methods of inspecting special hazard fire risks for insurance and inciden- 
tally to the daiigerous inequalities of what are intended to be standard 
official rates for insuring many of them. 

QUALITY AND PRICE. 

I have endeavored to show that the success of the fire insurance 
business while depending on fore-seeing the future correctly in a larger 
proportion than in any other, is not founded on, and must not be governed 
by production and consumption, or supply and demand as in ordinary 
trade, but squarely on 'Equality atid priced Therefore unless the quality of 
a risk is known the proper price for insuring it cannot be known. 

Hence it is, while a majority of fire underwriters seem to be strug- 
gling almost entirely with the price of insurance, it is in reality the quality 
they should be struggling with and trying to solve. 

There are however, certain ones that evidently have solved the 

riddle of rates by the rule of quality and, unlike certain others engaged 

in the same business, direct all their efibrts to first ascertaining the quality 

of risks and then insuring those only having the proper quality which, 

results seem to prove, have the proper rates. 

There is probably no business in which the chance for profit, while 
unusually alluring still depends so much upon contingencies and circum- 
stance as does the business of fire insurance. Hence it should be, of the 
greatest interest to those engaged in this business to penetrate for infor- 
mation in every direction, that they may better calculate the nature and 
character of the hazanls to be encountered in this most peculiar of all 
trading where the selling of goods, at a fixed price, must be done months 
and sometimes years before their cost price can be known to the seller. 

W. H. Frazier, Inspector. 



PREFACE 

AND 

HISTORY OF THESE LITTLE PARAGRAPHS. 

TN September, 1900, I set out to write one 
paragraph or "squib" per day, for six montlis, 
that was in some way germane to the business 
of '^Fire Insurance ; each paragraph was to con- 
tain not less than 50, or more than 100 words, 
and they were to be printed in the "Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin," of New 
York. 

It was the intention to have each one of these 
paragraphs not only touch upon some particular 
branch of the fire insurance business, but to 
make some applicable and discemable point on 
each branch of the subject taken up. No two 
paragraphs were to be closely alike, but there 
might be more than one treating upon the same 
branch of the business, and presumably every- 
thing was to be original excepting as to legiti- 
mate quotations. 

This programme has been carried out and 
extended to nearly ten months. During the 



publication of these notices, inquiries have been 
made as to whether they would finally be printed 
in condensed form. This I decided to do, and 
the first batch of about 250 will follow this 
preface. 

The question has also been asked how the 
great number and variety of headings or cap- 
tions and topics for these paragraphs were sug- 
gested, whether the headings or the body are 
written first ; also how a busy man could find 
time to write them, and how long it would be 
possible for one mind to keep up a daily supply 
on one subject, and so on. 

Generally the heading is written first, and 
the matter to fit the caption suggested by it 
spun in afterward. The headings are sug- 
gested in various ways : usually by some current 
event or incident pertaining to the business, 
sometimes by an ordinary quotation from the 
Good Book, "Shakespeare," or the commenta- 
tions of "Bricktop" on light house-keeping. 
The various insurance papers have said some 
good things, and these, including "Now and 
Then," from the village, and "Record," from 
the Western town, have all been pilfered from. 
Some very good things have been suggested by 



ordinary sign boards, names of canal boats, 
nursery rhymes and so on. One of the very 
best things, '^The companies pay the freight," 
was suggested by a Mr. Brooks, an astute New 
York broker in ordinary conversation, and about 
the last one printed, being "Something burned 
them." was suggested by a disgusted under- 
writer, remarking in a letter "some d — d thing 
bums about everything we touch" in a certain 
town, and so on. 

The question has no doubt been suggested at 
least, "by what authority does anyone assume 
to thus criticise the manner in which fire under- 
writers conduct their business ? " 

The answer to this would be, one who early 

having observed that the diflferent methods of 

diflferent underwriters brought forth favorable 

and unfavorable results to an extreme degree, 

set out to discover what these different methods 
were. Having done this many yeai^s ago he 
has since endeavored from an impartial stand- 
point, to secure commendation for the methods 
of the successful ones and condemnation for the 
methods of the unsuccessful ones, to the end 
that all who would, or at least all who possessed 
ordinary ability, could be successful in the busi- 
ness. 



It is assumed that if one lias affinity and abil- 
ity for his work, his mind is generally given to 
it and he comes to thoroughly understand it in 
detail and thus is competent to criticise others 
less experienced or more superficially engaged 
in the same business. An active, skilled mind 
will sometimes grasp bright ideas from one class 
of men and unconsciously diflfuse them to others 
in the same business, as his own, when in real- 
ity they are only borrowed. While I may have 
done some of that unconsciously, it has always 
been my conscious purpose to borrow from the 
successful and lend to the unsuccessful. In do- 
ing this I have assumed and now assert that the 
most successful underwriters have never de- 
parted from the basic principle of this business, 
viz.: ''To insure that only which is not expected 
to bum after exhausting all obtainable means to 
ascertain the true character of that which is to be 
insured/^ and the object of these paragraphs 
is to call special attention, in various ways, 
to this one principal condition of the business 
as it existed at the beginning, as it exists at 
present and as it must exist to the end. 

While some of these paragraphs may be 
thought satirical, they are no more so than de- 



served by the people, the circumstances and 
situations which suggested them. 

My diction may sometimes jar the finicky 
ones, but as I have no time for trifles and must 
often say what I mean in an abbreviated way, 
and as I may possibly have a style of my own, 
which, while telling the story, may sometimes 
twist things, and finally as I am not afraid of 
the cars, and pay for what I print, I shall prob- 
ably not be executed because of the form in 

which I print it. 

W. H. Frazier, Inspector. 

Philadelphia, July, 1901. 
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THESE LITTLE PARAGRAPHS:" 



FIRE LOSSES. 

Experienced inspectors believe 
that during the past few years the 
fire losses have been abnormally low 
instead of abnormally high. Also 
expect that during the financial de- 
flating period, which will likely set 
in soon, the percentage of losses in 
this country will be considerably 
increased.— Sept., 1900. 

RATES AND RISKS. 

Rates can never be high enough 
to cover the loss ratios of some com- 
panies, for the higher the rates the 
higher commissions they pay, the 
more bad risks they take, and the 
losses continue to lead . — Sept. , 1 900. 



COMPACT. 

This is a bad name for any under- 
writing association and has probably 
stirred up more hostile legislation 
than could have any other word 
composed of six letters. **Ex- 
change" is good and would be bet- 
ter, did it call out a free exchange 
of all the experience of all the 
companies, but whoever expects it 
to do that, will be sadly mistaken. 
— Sept., 1900. 



LOTTERY. 

To insure all '*rated risks** under 
any plan yet applied would quickly 
swamp any company undertaking 
that style of underwriting. Besides 
it would be equivalent to buying all 
the tickets in a lottery in order to 
win the prize. Fire risks, even 
with tariff rates, are not all prizes, 
and some little ability is yet required 
to pick them out. — Sept., 1900. 



UNDERWRITING PROFITS. 

Out of 126 principal fire com- 
panies operating in this country in 
1899, only eight made any under- 
writing profits in that year. Four 
of these used Frazier's Surveys, 
the leader of which was the great 
Aetna. The strongest phase of the 
use of these Surveys or any Survey 
in any office is in indicating the 
plan of underwriting employed in 
that office. — Sept., 1900. 



RECORDED OPINIONS. 

While nearly all inspectors can 
survey a property by printed rule 
or schedule, but few undertake to 
publicly digest the various forms of 
hazard and record an opinion as to 
whether or not insurance against 
them should be assumed.- Sept., 
1900. 



HARD SHELLS. 

Some companies are called **hard 
shells'* probably because they de- 
pend upon hard-earned experienced 
and proper judgment instead of 
leaning up against each other as in 
the various schemes for making un- 
derwriting easy for all. It is ob- 
served that the *'hard shells*' gen- 
erally continue to insure while 
many of the **soft-shells" re-in- 
sure. — Sept., 1900. 



POSITIVE OPINIONS. 

If my opinions on thousands ot 
special hazard properties had not 
proven correct in the main, it is im- 
probable that these surveys would 
have been continued in use for near- 
ly 20 years by a majority of the 
most successful underwriters of the 
country. — Sept., 19CX). 



COMBINATION. 

Any compact, combination or 
schedule of rates that will insure a 
profit on all hazards to all companies 
at one time will immediately produce 
a crop of insurers so large that the 
business will again be killed from 
that end of the line. — Sept., 1900. 
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THE LAW. 

The law, equity and the fire in- 
surance companies presume that the 
owner and occupants are the natu- 
ral guardians of the property they 
control. Inspectors know that in 
many cases it is different, and that 
a large number of fires occur from 
neglect of the most ordinary pre- 
cautions. — Sept., 1900. 

1,000 to 100. 

The time is about here when 
managers will not, as heretofore, 
prefer to pay $1,000 fire loss to 
$100 expense, even though the ex- 
pense be for avoiding $1,000 or 
greater loss. The most correct 
business principles when applied 
the wrong end to cannot produce 
correct results. — Sept., 1900. 



INSPECTORS. 

Seemingly, the most popular in- 
spectors decline no risks, miss no 
premiums, please the brokers and 
many counter men, and have no 
opinions on record when the fires 
occur. — Sept., 1900. 

OUR RULE. 

When the rules of hazard and 
experience of 20 years indicate that 
a property is more than ordinarily 
likely to burn some time, that time 
is just as likely to be one day as ten 
years. My plan is to let the other 
companies have that kind. Which 
ones get it generally appears after 
the fires occur. — Sept., 1900. 



PLAN OF UNDERWRITING. 

When rates are high enough on 
all risks the millennium will be 
here, but there will immediately be 
insurance companies enough to 
quickly swamp the business from 
sheer competition. The time for 
**sure thing*' underwriting passed 
some fifty years or more ago.— • 
Sept., 1900. 



CURIOSITY. 

The curiosity of a certain up- 
state company in regard to the 
risks it writes is equalled only by 
its percentage of surplus to its cap* 
ital stock. — Sept., 1900. 

UNDERWRITING TIDES OF P. 
B. A. 

FIRST TIME. 

** Inspection, selection andprotec* 
tion.'' 

Three good things upon which 
the tide flowed in. 

SECOND TIME. 

**Egoism and neglection.*' 
Two bad things upon which the 
tide flowed out again. — Sept., 1900 



CORRECT OPINIONS. 

Any man who could give abso* 
lutely correct opinions on fire haz* 
ards could command a ten million 
dollar salary, A man that can give 
approximately correct opinions of 
this kind is expected by some un* 
derwriters to work for about $15.00 
per week. — Sept., 1900. 
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PLAN OF UNDERWRITING. 

The fundamental plan of fire un- 
derwriting positively contemplates 
the existence of profitable and un- 
profitable classes, and the business 
could not exist without both. The 
struggle to obtain the one and 
avoid the other prevents killing 
competition and calls for real un- 
derwriting ability, and these times 
the business cannot exist without 
that. — Sept., 1900. 



SEPARATION. 

Theorists are now to separate 
the profitable from the unprofitable 
hazards. That is absolutely all 
there is of Fire Underwriting. The 
companies that come nearest to do- 
ing this have spent years of time 
and millions of money experiment- 
ing, and now seem to find a profit 
in almost any kind of times and 
are not likely to show their less for- 
tunate competitors how it is done. 
— Sept., 1900. 



JUDGMENT. 

The judgment of unbiased in- 
spectors assorting risks for the fire 
hazards must be governed by fixed 
rules that do not and cannot in- 
clude any consideration of pleasing 
agents, brokers or others interested 
on the other side of the question. 
The New York City brokers once 
had an insurance company of their 
own, but alas, they did not own it 
long. Just how this happened will 
be told later on. — Oct., 1900. 
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ON THE HOOF. 

It is doubtful whether, during 
the past 20 years at least, there has 
not been an actual net loss in insur- 
ing food animals from * *on the hoof 
to the prepared food and bi -products; 
slaughtering, grease rendering, 
oleomargerine ' manipulating, raw 
skins, leather and morocco tanning, 
patent leather finishing, fertilizer 
product, etc. Without definite sta- 
tistics at hand, I am yet satisfied 
that there has been little if any 
money made in the aggregate from 
the animal product branch of the 
insurance business and the insuring 
of live animals has never, so far as 
I know, proven a commercial suc- 
cess. — Oct., 1900. 



QUALITY AND QUANTITY. 

With real underwriters it is qual* 
ity first, quantity second and efforts 
for business always that way. With 
premium hunters no inspectors are 
needed, business is brisk but life is 
short. — Oct., 1900. 



HAZARD. 

In these surveys, hazard, not 
rates are considered in the opinions. 
The main questions are, will the 
place have a fire ? What is the 
probability of its being burned by 
exposures, and how will it burn it 
a fire occurs ? If not going to burn 
the best rate obtainable will do ? It 
going to burn, no obtainable one 
will pay. — Oct., 1900. 
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MACHINE METHODS. 

Too much tinkering with rates 
and sand rope rules and too little 
personal application to the real 
business of selling policies correctly^ 
produce machine underwriting and 
that soon leads to re-insurance or 
other polite form of failure. — Oct., 
1900. 



FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

Those to thickly incased in a coat 
of moss, or without sufl&cient com- 
prehension, may not know that al- 
though many things have changed 
in fire underwriting the first princi- 
ples to * insure that only which is 
not expected to bum" remains ex- 
actly the same. — Oct., 1900. 



SICK RISKS. 

Experienced inspectors, like ex- 
perienced physicians, undoubtedly 
become experts in their line. The 
trouble with the work of many in- 
spectors is they are not allowed to 
properly diagnose sick risks, es- 
pecially for companies who think 
they must insure about everything 
in sight that has a tariflFrate. — Oct., 
1900. 



SELLING INSURANCE. 

The selling of fire insurance is 
always one minute to five years be- 
fore the cost to the seller can be 
known and therein lies an element 
of chance so alluring aud danger- 
ous that a very large proportion of 
all the companies die from this 
cause alone.— Oct., 1900. 
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CUTTING LOOSE. 

^'Please discontinue your sur- 
veys'* is an almost invariable sign 
that that company is **cutting 
loose" and has urgent need for 
every risk in sight and as much ot 
everything as possible. On the 
other hand some companies seem to 
be of an exceedingly inquisitive 
turn of mind and no doubt have a 
complete library of surveys. Their 
plan probably is to **cut loose" 
from bad risks of every kind. — 
Oct., 1900. 

WH0LETHIN6. 

The whole thing in fire under- 
writing is to insure the improba- 
ble burning and decline the proba- 
ble burning risks. Any company 
that can maintain a favorable pro- 
portion of these on the right side of 
the line, can remain in the business 
regardless of all printed rules on 
^'underwriting made easy for all." 
— Oct., 1900. 

One and Twenty. 

** About one year inspecting of fire hazards, 
more wrong than right would probably end an in- 
spector's career in that line. Nearly 2f) years in- 
specting, fully 90 per cent, correct, is different.'^ 
— Oct., 1900. 



Lilfe and Fire. 

Why have so large a proportion of the Life In- 
surance companies gone on ever advancing, but 
never declining, until now they have money 
enough to move kingdoms, while so small a pro- 
portion of the Fire Insurance companies have 
steadily gained in surplus ? Simply because the 
system of inspecting of risks and compiling of 
statistics is much more perfect in life than in 
fire insurance. This tells the whole story.— Oct, 
iqoo. 
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Sytnpalliy Unclenvritingr* 

ft would be well for all rompauiei* to builrf up f> 
i«yHtcm of >>uHineBH on individual plan^ of their 
own, for sooner or later nil forms of compact and 
otRer Hvmpathy undorwritin^ will be univernally 
prohibited by hiw and then? — Oct., 1900 



Speculation. 

The sennation of speculatioD ia pleasant and 
alluring, but dangerous in any kind of buniness, 
and positively ruinous in connection with the ele- 
ment of chomce inherent to the business of insnr- 
rtnoo. Undoubtedly/ the greatest danger in fire under* 
writing is speculating in bad rinks* — Oct., 1900. 

Rates' and Rules. 

With some companies when rates are up, rules 
are down. When this plan is well carried out the 
surplus soon follows the rules. Real underwriten* 
take al) the rates that are likely to be higher than 
the hazards, but decline the hazards that are 
likely to prove higher than the rates. That the 
hardest thing in fire underwriting is to sort these 
crut is proven by the very small number who do it. 
— Oct., 1900. 



Zenith Passed. 

The year 1901 will see the passing of the zenith of 
high prices for this cycle. The bursting of many 
inflated business bubbles and incidentally the 
**pa8sing" of another batch of ••trust to luck" fire 
insurance companies may be expected. — Oct., 
1900. 

Aderquate Rates. 

Did you read **aderquate rates" in **Now and 
Then" for September? That tells the whole story, 
but there are many who cannot see the point un- 
til still more of their surplus is out of the way. — 
Oct., 1900. 



Twenty-Seiren. 

If Instead of the "27" undertaking to do 27 
things and do nothing, they will confine them- 
selves to two things— grading and rating— they 
will have gone as far as there is any call for them* 
"Too many cooks, etc." Any company which has 
a proper corps of private cooks has but little use 
for the well-meant snow-white broth of the 27.— 
Oct., 1900. 
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Rate« and Riftkf^ 

Individual companies may not be able to di- 
rectly control the rates, but they can control the 
risks they insure. When rates do not suit the 
hazard the risk should not suit the underwriters 
who are .competent to remain in tlie business. — 
Oct., 1900. 



On Top. 

The underwriters sliould be on top of the risks 
and the directors on top of the underwriters. 
The State Insurance departments are already on 
top of the directors, and for some they are grow- 
ing heavy. — Oct., igoa 



Bating them Up. 

Judging from the statements of all the compa- 
nies it appears that tlie Fire Underwriting branch 
is not the forte of some. This is proven by that 
branch gradually eating up the profits accumu- 
lated years ago when less theoretical and more 
practical men were employed to do the under- 
writing.—Oct,, 1900. 



Real Things. 

By comparing the surplus movement of compa- 
nies which undertake the patent sympathy plan 
of underwriting, by which its officers are mostly 
^on the road" attending committee meetings and 
condolence clubs, with those whose officers are at 
home attending committee meetings of one com- 
pany, it will quickly appear which system is the 
**real thing." — Oct., 1900. 



Prohibited lAats, 

If some companies would prohibit fire under- 
writing altogether, or even until they have assem- 
bled a competent corps of Inspectors and Under- 
writers, their surpluses, mostly gathered from 
interest accounts, would last longer than they 
now promise to do. — Oct., 1900. 



Unprofitable Classen. 

This seems to be the great question of the hour 
when in fact the real question is, which are the 
underaverage grades in every class? Which com* 
flanies hunt these out the best is indicated by 
their surplus accounts. Those who hunt them 
out the worst surely are. — Nov., 1900. 
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Then and No-w. 

"Then,'* they would not insure a ptone dWeflifiir 
with a green tree near it for fear of lightnings 
••Now" the "premium hunters" will insure the 
lightning itself if there is no troulifesome survey 
to be turned up after the fire occurs. — Nov., 1900. 



^uck in the Mad. 

The officers of some old and respectable com- 
panies are so stuck in the mud of antiquity that 
it would be impossible for their directors to 
change the order of things without changing the 
officers for those with newer heads or those with 
newer ideas in old heads. — Nov., 1900. 

The 15. 

On the Committee of "15" are some who, when 
sprightly "specials," made things hum for their 
companies outside amd money for them inside. 
As officers of companies these same men have not 
the time to "travei" but should have the experi- 
ence and knowledge to select three independent 
well paid men to push the work that the "15" 
never will push. — Nov., 1900. 



Bad Business. 

Some would have it believed that all Fire Un- 
derwriting is "bad business." The value of the 
stock of some companies does not say so, while 
some others do. There is no difference in the 
stock, it is in the men and methods for selecting 
the risks the companies insure. — Nov., 1900. 



Advice. 

Successful companies seem to take all the ad- 
vice offered, but use that only which they know 
to be good/ "Advice underwriting is machine 
underwriting, and that will surely put any com- 
pany in the re-insurance line. It also generally 
provides temporary back-room positions lor its 
officers in the eompaiiy that swallows them up. 
— Nov., 1900. 



Found at Every Fire. 

An imprudent New York insurance weekly once 
printed : "The so-and-so insurance company js 
found at every fire." The result came quick and 
sure ; the company got too near too many fires 
and the shutters soon went up. — Nov., 1900. 
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Judgment. 

The judgment of unbiased inspectors in assort- 
ing risks for the fire hazards must be governed 
by fixed rules that do not include any considera- 
tion of pleasing agents, brokers or others interest- 
ed on the other side of the question. He should 
be counsel for the companies he works for, but 
many a good man has been muzzled and crushed 
by other men in these same companies until his 
life was a burden and his '^judgment" on fire 
risks dangerously weakened even when allowed to 
be given at all.— Nov., 1900. 



Rates and Ratios. 

Experienced inspectors who are constantly 
among the risks wonder why so few fires have 
occurred, and knowing that rates on all proper- 
ties can never be high enough at the same time, 
but that the ratio of burning will keep right on 
and probaby increase, advise against insuring the 
under-average risks in every class. But who can 
pick them out?— Nov., 1900. 

Cold Blooded. 

Any disinterested, intelligent survey and opin- 
ion on a fire risk will immediately be called "cold 
blooded" by some. It is colder though when 
from being a "good fellow" and doing an accom- 
modation business, a company ends in re-insur- 
ance. — Nov., 1900. 



Underwriting Ships. 

Fire underwriting being considerable of a game 
of chance is so alluring that were it all clear sail- 
ing (as to " aderquate rates ") there would quickly 
ap pear so many sailors that the "underwriting 
ships " would soon go down from collision with 
each other.— Nov., 1900. 



Shadowy Splendor. 

The recent millionaire surpluses of some of our 
oldest companies seem to be melting and fading 
away at a rate that will soon leave but a "shadowy 
splendor" of the past. The old "27," the new "15," 
the mythical "3" or any other late style shed-tear 
club cannot save them, while the surplus splendor 
of other companies not depending on organized 
sympathy, doing business in the same country, at 
the same rates, are growing more brilliant as time 
goes on.— Nov., 1900. 
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Hazard and Rates. 

So long A8 adequate rates for all risks are not 
obtainable, and probably never will be, the opinion 
on each risk had better be based upon the fire 
hazard instead of rates. After that secure all the 
rates possible. Low hazard risks may be danger- 
ous business at prevailing rates, but high hazard 
risks are still more so at any obtainable rates. — 
Nov., 1900. 



Wliy IH It? 

Why is it that certain insurance companies 
which are being fed on risks sifted through the 
sieve of proper Judgment in selecting what 
they insure seem to thrive and grow fat, even 
these times, while others which are fed on risks 
sifted mostly through the brokers, the agents and 
numerous department managers continue to 
shrink and grow lean? The answer is in the 
question, and nowhere else.— Nov., 1900. 

lioading^ Up. 

During all this talk about high rates (which is 
largely talk so far), some companies will take 
about everything in sight so as to be on the 
ground with a heavy load when the **rates go up." 
This might do were it not extremely probable 
that the load of unprofitable risks they are likely 
to take will put the comi>any under the ground 
before that much-looked-for time arrives.— Nov., 
1900. 



Too liate. 

The surpluses of many companies have been 
ground thin between the upper and nether mill 
stones of increased fire losses and decreased val- 
ues of securities. These should look for a good 
soft place to re-insure their fire risks before it is 
"too late," then start over again with their ready- 
made plants, but new-made rules, and new under- 
writing tools. — Nov., 1900, 



Surreys and Physio. 

Surveys, like physic, are thrown to the dogs by 
some companies when the fire losses let ofiT. When 
they let on again premiums must be had, existence 
is brief and there is no time for using surveys of 
any kind.— Nov., 1900. 
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Middle-Men. 

What would be the fate of a wholesale merchant 
having no commercial reports or credit men and 
finally in selling goods on credit to all the custom- 
ers brought by commission middle-men in order 
to get all of the middle-men's trade ? The an- 
swer may be rea d from the surplus accounts of 
insurance companies, which meekly agree to the 
innocent middle-men's ways.— Nov., 1900. 



Snocessful Failures. 

It is observed that while many insurance com- 
panies are unsuccessful in business they gener- 
ally make successful failures. This is not owing 
to the managers but to the law which holds them 
up and generally steps in at the right time and 
politely closes their career. — Nov., 1900. 



Speculating^. 

The sensation of speculation is pleasant and al- 
luring, but dangerous in any kind of business and 
positively ruinous in connection with the element 
of chance inherent to the business of fire insur- 
ance. Undoubtedly the greatest danger in fire 
underwriting is "speculating" in bad risks. The 
one who could avoid these the best is the most 
valuable man in the company. He is also the most 
likely to receive the smallest salary.— Nov., 1900. 



Fires and Insurance. 

If there were no fires there would be no fire in- 
surance companies. If there were no fire insur- 
ance companies there would be about one-third as 
many fires. At present it is a battle between the 
fires and the companies, with the odds greatly in 
favor of the fires, with doubt as to which, how 
many, how long or how short the companies will 
survive— Nov., 1900. 



Inspection. 

The basis of the ever-successful New England 
mutual companies is "inspection," pure and sim- 
ple. No glossy brokers, saucy agents or profes- 
sional jolly counter men to please or displease 
weighs with.them,while there is seemingly nothing 
so displeasing to the gentlemen mentioned, also 
to some whole companies, as a rigid* survey, of 
the risks they are anxious to get written for the 
commissions there are in them, or anxious to 
write for the immediate premiums they will 
bring.— Nov., 1900. 
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All Nonsense. 

The annual weeping and wailing by some un- 
derwriters and crying on each other's shoulders 
because they are losing money is "all nonsense." 
This is proven by the results of other underwriters 
who, by weeping less and working more, make 
money in the same coun*.ry at the same time and 
all the time.— Nov., 1900. 



A Good Thinff. 

Many underwriters do not see a "good thing" 
when they know of it, but more do not know a 
good thing when they see it. Evidently some 
companies are trying some good things, and would 
it not be a good thing for certain other companies 
to find out what this good thing is.?— Nov., 1900. 



Hard Shells and Boxers. 

How is it that those companies which have 
their own plan of life and pursue it, are called 
* 'hard shells" and "boxers" and other unhandsome 
names? I observe that these same companies box 
up a good share of the good business and gener- 
ally a good share of the fire insurance surplus 
made from year to year. Hence it would seem 
better to be a "boxer" of that kind than to be 
boxed up in a re-insurance grave, which some of 
the anti-boxer companies are surely heading for. 
— Nov., 1900. 

Flan of Death. 

The **plan of death" in fire underwriting con- 
templates no surveys that survey, no rates that 
are made inside the counter, no man to receive 
what risks and rates are offered who knows what 
risks and rates should be, and finally contemplates 
that the career of the company will end with no 
surplus.— Nov., 1900. 



Kid Glove Underwriting^. 

"Kid glove" underwriting is the kind that either 
wants no surveys or very nice polite ones, if any. 
These please the brokers, many of the agents and 
some companies, but please take notice that this 
style is deadly to profits. From bad profits to 
depleted surpluses is but one step and that step 
is surely being taken by some of the "kid glove" 
underwriters. — Nov., 1900. 
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Waiting for the Impossible. 

Many companies are waiting for the much 
promised time of the theorists, when rates will 
be high enough on all risks at the same time and 
fire underwriting made easy for all. They «re 
'•*waiting for the impossible."— Nov., 1900. 



Attended to Personally. 

The "Good Book" says that there is one thing 
that must positively be "attended to personally." 
So with fire underwriting, the "27," the "15," or 
-the high-priced "3" could give good advice at 
wholesale, but successful companies will still un- 
derwrite each risk from details at retail. — Nov., 
1900. 



Bole of Thumb. 

I am often met with the unanswerable argu- 
ment that "some one must insure the bad risks.** 
This is clever and no doubt appreciated by the 
brokers who get the risks insured by the rule of 
the thumb, and the owner, who sooner or later 
collects a nice round sum. The companies which 
do this generally fade away while those who do 
not do it live to insure another day.— Nov., 1900. 



Icelandic. 

Notwithstanding the heat from the many fires, 
it will soon be so "Icelandic" in the offices of many 
of the "open-door" companies that they will have 
to warm them with more hurry-up burney risks, 
but then, it will be only a matter of time when 
they will freeze to death by working on the same 
old plan.— Dec, 1900. 



One more Chance. 

It is well for companies to be careful in the ex- 
pense of pins, pencils, pens and surveys but to 
be more careful of the risks they write, for the 
saving on one little bad risk will pay for a long 
time supply of these, when, as seemingly every- 
body don't know, not being careful with the little 
badrisks, will put the company where it will re- 
quire none of these things, and the oflBcers who 
sent it there will generally be trying to persuade 
new capital to give them "one more chance."— 
Dec, 1900. 
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PiiiHy Fencils and Peni». 

Not long a^o there was a compauy over in Harf' 
ford whose motto was, Hoeniintrly then, to be 
c;:irefiil in the expense ot «urveys, "pins, pencils 
and peny." Surveys \rere put out bj' the secret 
tary, bad risks were put in by brokers, agents anti 
other men, but, alas, the management did not live 
long enough after that to need many "pins, pen- 
cils or pens." — Dec, 1900. 



lioose and Tight. 

There is no other business which is, at once, so 
loosely conducted as this in accoramodatmg 
brokers and agents in s wallowing their known 
bad risks at good risk prices. At the same time- 
there is no business that is held so tight as this 
as to taxes and hold-ups of various kinds wherev- 
er it goes, and thus it is a sharp-eyed light is re- 
quired ahead, behind and all the time. — Dec, 1900. 



Re-'Insarance. 

In hundreds of instances after inquiring of a 
company "were you on that risk," the answer 
comes "very little, we re-insured a good portion of 
it." This is a handy hand to help out, generally 
by companies which evidently did not know as 
much about it as the other fellows did. — Dec, 1900. 



Fat and Ijean. 

Are the rates on medium to desirable risks so 
high that companies can afford to accept the 
usual proportion of known undesirable ones and 
still grow fat? It is observed that agents and 
brokers quickly push aside policies of these too 
accommodating companies when from bad risk 
diet they grow lean. — Dec, 1900 



Waim and Cold. 

The most successful companies prefer good 
risks at the best good-risk prices to bad risks at 
the best bad-risk prices. It is proven that the 
first does well for the careful companies, also thai 
the second does up the careless companies. Which 
of these results will, and which will not, on the 
right side of the ledger appear, will surely be told 
in figures both ''warm and cold" at the end of the 
year. — Dec, 1900. 
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"Ga^ss They Wont Bum. 

■Checking up by ordinary clerks and boys, and 
*'gue8sing the risks wont burn" is about the ex- 
tent of examination with some companies. Which 
these are is gradually being reduced to figurew 
known as the surplus -column. — Dec, 1900. 



1^5,000 PoUcy. 

If the assurance of a company is good the cor- 
rect idea of examining into a risk upon which it 
has a $5,000 policy is to have $6,000 of the compa- 
ny's money uppermost in the examiner's mind ; 
after that let the average net premium of thirty 
dollars or so and the accommodation of the broker 
or agent come in behind. — Dec, 1900. 



I>isUke<l. 

"Any man that does not get himself disliked is 
seldom a success in his line. If his line is in- 
inspecting fire risks .and he has opinions and ex- 
presses them, he surely will be disliked, but as it 
will be mostly by commission-grabbing agents and 
a few companies which are more afraid of the 
agents than of bad risks, he should not mind a 
little thing like that."— Dec, 1900. 



Disappointed. 

"Many underwriters are 'disappointed' when 
they read surveys that end with the advice to 'in- 
sure carefully" or "decline." To do that they 
must "disappoint" some nice broker or agent, or 
more than likely, if taRen, the risk would sooner 
or later "disappoint" the company with a nice 
large loss. The "nice broker" represents himself 
and the owner and makes no other claim. The 
agent should be expected to represent himself 
the same, and, as usual, the company represents 
itself so badly that when the loss comes on it is 
the only one to blame.— Dec, 1900. 



WMte Babbits. 

Every business has its timed "white rabbits." 
The insurance business has its full quota of them. 
Some underwriters are afraid to write a stone 
yard, even without fence or shed. These are prob- 
ably safer to experiment with a company than the 
"white rabbits" which are so much afraid of the 
brokers and agents that there is soon no company 
to experiment with. — Dec, 1900. 
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Tlie Spigfot and the Bunj; Hole Flair. 

Many fire insurance companies are still man- 
aged on the "save at the spigot and wai<te at the 
bim.«c liolo" plan. They save a dollar here and 
there on pins and surveys at the spigot, but leavo- 
the bung hole wide open, through which thous- 
ands of good dollars run out and are turned into- 
ash heaps on their hands. — Dec^ 1900. 



Saved a Uttle Money. 

As printed, November, 189S, on page 26 of "How 
Is Your Surplus?" a certain company in Phila<iel- 
phia wrote very politely in 1888 that they would 
discontinue my surveys and thereby "save a little 
money." It was also predicted, and printed on 
the same page, that the surplus of this company 
would be down to the bare capital in 1899. This 
was not correct, for it sailed quietly along until 
November, 1900, when it sought the usual "snug 
harbor," re-insurance, protective insurance or 
something of that kind. — Dec, 1900. 



Cut the liines Down. 

Even though underwriters are bound by the 
noble ties of good-fellowship to accept many bad 
risks to please certain other men, a plain fact sur- 
vey of the risks before them will be an excuse for 
at least "cutting the lines down" and probably an 
excuse for being alive at a later day. Hence, it 
will be well to keep track of what both the in- 
spections and re-inspeetlons say. — Dec, 190a 



Knows Where he is At. 

The dealer who buys a pint of peanuts for a 
penny and sells them again for two, "knows where 
he is at" at the end of each sale, and it requires 
no great head to do business on that plan. Tho 
dealer in fire insurance who sells it from one min- 
ute to five years before its cost can be known, re- 
quires a special head, and other things, to figure 
out on jthat plan how much of the money he gets 
in will be paid out for ash piles and generally how 
little will remain for him. — Dec, 1900. 

Seen, Smelled and Tasted. 

Many insurance companies write many risks 
which nobody for them has seen, or which no in- 
spector for them has even smelled of, but alas, 
which, after a while, when they bum, the com- 
pany gets a good big taste of it. — Dec, 1900. 
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Sorrow and Pleasure. 

It is seemingly with much sorrow that some 
companies draw a check of a hundred or so for 
maps and surveys, but seemingly with much 
pleasure they draw checks for ten thousand or so 
to pay for the losses coming in order, many of 
which could have been saved had the checks for 
the other things been a few dollars larger. — Dec., 
1900. 



Their Own Idttle Ways. 

Underwriters all seem to have "their own little 
ways," even if they are not all the correct ways. 
If underwriters all had the same ways certain of 
the companies could not gather all of the "velvet,** 
as they seem to be doing nowadays by "their own 
little ways. — Dec, 1900. 



What is all tliis Trouble About? 

Some of the companies will certainly have to 
have more money for certain kinds of risks they 
write or write less of certain kinds of risks they 
have been writing. Failing to take either of these 
routes they will soon find themselves sold out 
when the brokers and agents, who have fed them 
on bad risks at good risk prices, will innocently 
inquire "what is all this trouble about?"— Dec. 
1900. 



Thousands. 

Thousands of bad risks are being insured as an 
accommodation, or because their true character is 
not known. One of these evils can be entirely 
eliminated, and the other largely so. — Jan., 1901. 



Not Anxious. 

The best underwriters are not "anxious" to in- 
sure everything in sight for fear other companies 
will have some of it. They get as much as possi- 
ble of the kinds they want, but let the other com- 
panies have the other kinds. Which got these in 
1900 will soon be shown in their surplus accounts. 
—Jan., 1901. 



Unprofitable Classes. 

The unprofitable classes are the underaverage 
risks in every class, therefore, with proper infor- 
mation and proper ability, arbitrary prohibited 
lists are unnecessary and to the real underwriter 
there are no real "unprofitable classes."— Jan., 1901. 
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Bad Rliik PUotR. 

The sole basis of fire insurance rontemplatcs 
the insuring of property only which is not ex- 
pected to bum. The companies which have the 
best **bad risk pilots" and allow them to pilot, 
will still strike many of that kind, and those that 
have good steersmen, but do not allow them to 
steer, or hare bad steersmen anyhow will con- 
tinue to go down altogether.— Jan., 1901. 



Rip Van Winkle Companies. 

The remnants of surplus of many *'Rip Van 
Winkle** companies, which were made in the un- 
derwriting trade of other days, when the rates 
were up and right, and which have been sleeping 
for twenty years or more, will again be awakened 
to supply the shortage made in the underwriting 
trade of later days, when the rates, they say, 
are down out of sight.— Jan., 1901. 



Butterfly Chasing;. 

I predict that companies which have been the 
most conspicuous during 1900 in theoretical 
schemes for making underwriting easy for all 
have lost the most in surplus during the same 
year. Also that companies which hare been the 
most conspicuous in attending to their own busi- 
ness first and others later will probably gain in 
surplus during the same time. Many of these 
last are away ftrom the larger cities and conse- 
quently have had less ''butterfly chasing** to do. 
Besides this, several underwriters have already 
chased themselves out of a Job by chasing things 
they were not hired to chase.—- Jan., 190X. 

G-uess Work Men. 

Undoubtedly Proper Tariff Associations and 
Proper Schedule Rating are good things, but if 
there were a tariff association for each property 
in the country there would still be competition 
for these risks, and the higher the tariff, the 
greater the competition. Therefore, notwith* 
standing the promised advance in rates Just now, 
fire underwriting will always be a battle of brains, 
experience 'and moral courage against the inex- 
perience and general blind underwriting of the 
"guess work men** and the ever-present new re- 
cruits. "How Is Tour Surplus?** page 61.— Jan., 
1901. 
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Never Know Wlien to Quit. 

If employees of some companies and of some 
tariff associations can get a timid property owner 
in a tight corner in improving his risk, no matter 
how good it may be, they "never know when to 
quit." The annoyance these little experts (?) give 
property owners has, and still is, driving many a 
good risk into the mutual and other forms of in> 
Rurance. These kind of employees seem to be 
more expert in harassing desirable customers and 
their brokers, who they think will stand it, than 
attracting business to the companies who furnish 
the money they so badly work for.— Jan., 1901. 



Pot Boiling Risks. 

Quick premium "pot boiling" risks seemingly 
must be had by some companies in the month of 
December, but once lei the brokers and agents 
get a company to swallowing "pot boiling" risks 
and they are always remembered. They are gen- 
erally remembered so well that the life of the com- 
pany is short, the stockholders* money departs 
and the ofiBcers listen to the auctioneer's bell. 

"Moral : Remember to re-insure the •pot boiling' 
risks as soon as possible after the month of De- 
cember. — Jan., 1901. 



Great Big Knife. 

Notwithstanding the many underwriting asso- 
ciations which the fire insurance companies be- 
longed to they generally have a "great big knife" 
on the premises with which to cut loose and go it 
alone whenever rates get up a little or losses 
get down a little. Hence, while many of the most 
successful companies gather all the good possible 
from the various fraternal plans, they ai-e quiet- 
ly strengthening their own plans. This plan sure- 
ly makes both the individual companies and the 
associations stronger to the extent that the asso- 
ciation actually gets the benefit of the expe- 
rience of all, but they do not get it— Jan., 1901. 



Adverse Current. 

It is no doubt true that as countries grow older 
and richer the rate of interest grows lower, con- 
sequently more capital is seeking investment in 
search of better returns and hence competition 
grows more severe. Therefore, with the excep- 
tion of spasmodic rallies, business of almost every 
nature, and particularly that of fire insurance, is 
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constantly stemming a percentage of "adverse 
current* strong enough to retard permanent pro- 
gress of all but those of ample experience, extra- 
ordinary sagacity and abundant capital. 
"How Is Your Surplus ?" page 59. 



Hew Close to the Une. 

Is any survey made where the inspector does 
not hew close to the line, an honest survey? 

Are there much the larger proportion of com- 
panies which want away from the line surveys. 

Do even the brokers* boys know where the slack 
surveys are and where to go with their slack risks 
to insure ? 

The answer to all of these questions in the ques- 
tions themselves appear.— Jan., 1901. 

Now and Then. 

In the Glens Falls "Now and Then** for Janu- 
ary is a little story showing that judgment, as to 
whether a risk shall be insured or not, should 
prevail over sympathy for the broker or agent who 
would have them insure it to "please them.** That 
is absolutely all there is of fire underwriting, turn 
it which way you will. It is also evidently the 
plan upon which this little village company with 
the big city surplus— its ever-growing surplus- 
proceeds in its underwriting trade.— Jan., 1901. 

Flitting Rosiness. 

The roseate hue in the view of many under- 
writer members at January 1st, generally through 
bad risks, becomes a "flitting rosiness** at Decem- 
ber 31st. The rosea*<e hue is realized by other 
members by keeping off bad risks all the time 
ft>om January to December. Which get on and 
which keep off is told at statement time sure 
enough. 

It is said that a burned child gives fire a wide 
berth. Some companies, although the fires are 
burning them up, do not seem to know when they 
have had enough.— Jan., 1901. 



The Umhrellalesfl Men. 

The man who undertakes fire underwriting 
nowadays without the proper umbrella of good 
maps, men and surveys to keep off the bad risks 
at any obtainable rate, is about like the smart 
man—the penurious man, the save-at-the-spigot- 
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and-waste-at-the-bung-hole man, wlio attempts to 
dodge the drop? of a rain.stnrm and save all tlie 
expense he can by becoming a real umbrellaless 
man. The only difference in the two kinds of 
these would be umbrellaless men is that one gets 
a good wetting and the other a good burning 
in the end. — Feb., 1901, 



A Dark Secret. 

The "dark secret,** or the secret in the dark, by 
which the surpluses of some companies have 
reached the high- water mark is the one they are 
expected to bring with them to the associations 
they join, but alas, they generaly forget this par- 
ticular secret and leave it behind. Even the best 
underwriters have a hard job to "hold down'* the 
surpluses they previously made and the secret by 
which they made them will never be given the 
light of day. The secrets of the others are not 
wanted and they will never be invited to give 
them away. — Feb., 1901. 



Commission Incubus. 

If everybody, excepting the property owners, 
connected with the fire insurance business were 
on salary, the business would probably make 
money all the time. Principally because so many 
connected with the business are only after com- 
missions for themselves is exactly why so many 
companies loose oftener than they make money 
for themselves. It is equally plain that if a life 
company had no more effective bulwarks in the 
form of bad life avoiders than some of the fire 
companies have in the form of bad property avoid- 
ers they would not make the millions of money 
they do.— Feb., 1901. 

Home Surveying. 

I sometimes advise property owners to make 
frequent inspections of their own premises, when 
they will be surprised at the number of out-of- 
order things they will discover. I would advise 
managers of insurance companies, who now man- 
age from private offices and Pullman palaces, 
that if they are underwriters or even thorough 
business men, they will inspect the workings of 
the surveying and risk-screening departments of 
their business, and learn what is required but not 
found there,*as well as what may be found there 
that is not required.— Feb., 1901. 
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Examining; Departments. 

If the risk-examining departmentR of many fire 
insurance companies were supervised by the 
head underwriter, if the company has one, less of 
these companies would require the supervision of 
the State Insurance Departments and there W( uM 
also be less insurance obituaries to chronicle. I 
have observed that the smaller the town in which 
insurance companies are located, the larger the 
surpluses of those companies are apt to l>e. This 
is probably because the sun rises earlier and sets 
later and there are less insurance clubs and other 
things m the smaller towns. — Feb., 1901. 



Fire Patrol. 

The title **Fire Patrol" seems to be a misnomer, 
for in scores of instances fires wore supposed to 
be out when they were still in, and finally burned 
the place at the second shot when helpless from 
disabled extinguishing means and inatten- 
tion from the men who are paid for service at this 
very time. Then is the time that with an extin- 
guishing gun in hand, a 24-hour guard of these 
men can earn the title "Patrol." One gold brick 
is enough for the veriest Reuben that ever lived, 
but it seems that insurance men have not heeded 
the many gold bricks of this double-barrelled 
kind sold to them.— Feb., 1901. 



Wm. Wioke RiskA. 

The Wm. Wicke Co. property burned January 
3l8t. It so happened that my printed personal 
survey and opinion on these risks, containing 
some 1,300 words, reached the companies I work 
for from 24 to 48 hours (according to distance) be- 
fore the fire occurred. Since the fire numerous 
requests for the ground plan of these properties 
have been called for. These diagrams are now 
being reproduced in increased numbers and, to- 
gether with copies of the original surveys, will be 
sent to all companies within the next few days. — 
Feb., 1901. 



Quite Basy to See. 

If a company who thinks that if a small policy 
on a risk is good, a large one would be better, 
would carry the plan farther and get less in num- 
ber, but take the whole thing, when would that 
company's bell ring? If a company who thinks a 
small policy on a risk is good as £ar as they can 
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veeandaro satisfied "vvith the little and many of 
a kindf even though the amountB might grow 
smaller in siae and larger in number^ where would 
the business of that company bo? In my opinion 
the answers are' in the questions themselves and 
**quite easy to see,"— Feo., 1901. 

"Jumbo" Lines. 

If a company taken $r)0,(MH). on a total loss prop- 
erty worth $1.0U0,0O). would it not be equally good 
underwriting to take all of a $'^,000. risk of the 
same kind, subject to loss by one fire ? If the av- 
erage maximum line of a company is $5.0(Ki, ex> 
posed to loss by one fire, had that company better 
continue to hang its hat about that higli ? The 
answers to these would seem to be mthe question, 
do the better than average risks in every class 
pay a better average proportionate rate than the 
average risks in th«^ same classes ? — Feb., igoz. 



General Ag^ent-ism. 

By having but one or f»»w headquarters the bus- 
iness policy of a company can be marked out and 
maintained, and thus prevent the scattering and 
weakening of energy and system by a numerously 
divided management. The life of many compa- 
nies is being sapped away by general agent-ism 
on commission in comparatively small fields for 
this era of distance and time annihilators. 

By this system the energy, cohesion and neces- 
sary average ratios of the largest company are 
practically reduced to the level of action and re- 
sult of those of several small companies each 
operating only in a limited prescribed field.— 
Feb., 1901. 



Catechism of OfHce Boys. 

If a solicitor for life insurance on commission 
should present to a company one sick risk with 
each sound one, and, to please the solicitor, the 
company should accept the bad ones without a 
medical examination in order to get the good ones, 
do you know what the examiners of the insurance 
departments would soon do to that company? We 
do. 

Do you know of any parallel cases in any other 
kind of insurance? We do. Do you know what 
happens to companies of the other kind of insur- 
ance when they accept risks without proper ex- 
amination as to their health. We do.— Feb., 1901. 
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The Wrongs Door. 

Un<ler the caption of "rates and ratios" onr 
squib of Octol)er 31»t faid that "^experienced in- 
spectors who were constantly among the risk? 
wondered, not wliy so many, but why so few fires 
had occurred during a certain period not long 
ago/* This was the time also when many compa- 
nies, evidently believing their loss troubles o'er, 
put up the sign "rates are down and open is the 
door.*' Richard having found himself again the 
fires went up, but the rates kept low and now the 
companies must open "the wrong door** and pay 
the losses out of hard-earned money of long ago. 
—Feb., 1901. 



£ducatins the Public. 

I learn that the insurance companies are about 
to educate the public out West Maybe that will 
\)e a good thing out there, but I tried it out East 
some 15 years ago and made no great headway, 
excepting In paying all the expenses out of my 
own pocket. But then those were the days when 
Insurance companies offered 5 per cent discount 
for sprinklers. They afterwards offered about the 
!)5 per cent for sprinklers and got the 5 for insur- 
ing the property. Commencing to-morrow I will 
reprint here some of the brain spinnings thrown 
away by myself 16 years ago in trying to "educate 
the public.**— Feb., 1901. 



Public Educator No. 1. 

A majority of the principal fire insurance com- 
panies of the country have united in maintaining 
a systematic and uniform department of inspec- 
tion and reporting upon the condition of insured 
property, which is carried on under the name and 
style of "The United Fire Inspection.** the object 
of which is to provide the several companies with 
information in regard to the desirability of selling 
insurance upon certain property corresponding 
with that ftirnished by the commercial agencies 
to wholesale merchants as a gauge or grade in de- 
termining the extent of credit any particular cus- 
tomer is entitled to.— Feb., 1901. 



Public Educator No. 8. 

Insurance companies sell idemnlty against loss 
by fire apon the same business principle that 
merchants sell goods to their customers. Commer- 
cial credit is extended sparingly to those doing a 
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careless and slipshod business, and none what- 
eyer is allowed to those reported as likely to fail* 
Similarly no prudent insurance company sells in- 
surance freely to those who maintain untidy and 
hap-hazard conditions about their premises, and 
none at all to those whose property is reported by 
the inspectors as likely to burn,— Feb., 1901. 



*<Thi8 is a Barn." 

Once there was an artist who drew the picture 
of a barn, but having some doubts about its being 
recognized, he labelled it **this is a barn.** My 
argument of the 11th inst, "beware of both dogs,** 
was not, or pretended not to be understood by 
some. To those I would explain that it was in. 
tended to illustrate that rates are too low on both 
under-average and bad risks and enough of the 
so-called gilt-edge risks to make it a losing 
business for any company who would insure only 
the bad and the very, VERY good (but often aban- 
doned mutual) risks at the rates usually offered.— 
Feb., 1901. 

Public Bducator No. 3. 

Inspections are considered with favor by own- 
ers of well-kept and desirable properties when it 
is known that the object is to designate the differ- 
ent hazards and grades of risks that every class 
may receive its proper rating, and the better 
grades relieved of assessments to pay the losses 
made largely in the lower grades. Every class of 
risks and every risk in each class should be 
judged as it deserves, no matter who it affects. By 
this system owners are advised as to defects in 
their property and the remedy suggested for their 
improvement or entire removal.— Feb., 1901. 



Public Educator No. 4. 

One of the principal objects of this system of 
inspection is to advocate and spread the proposed 
benefits of thorough and systematic inspection 
and protection of perishable property throughout 
the country, not only from a fire insurance stand- 
point, but upon the broader principle of the "great- 
est good to the greatest number.** When property 
is reduced to ashes, whether insured or not, it is 
equal to retarding the general progress of the 
country exactly that much, besides causing great 
distress to individuals and families in many in- 
stances.— Feb., 190Z. 
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Pnblic Educator No. 5. 

In no other country is the fire loss ratio so 
great as in our own and the destruction of prop- 
erty by fire in this country is going on at an aver- 
age of fully $150,000,000 per year, or 8500,000 for 
every business day, exclusive of holidays. This 
im probably from one-eighth to on«»-tenth of the 
actual net gain of the nation's wealth, and at the 
average rate of wages in the United States it 
would take the entire gross earnings of 250,000 
men to keep good the fire waste of the country. 
The more property you property owners allow to 
burn, the more burning you have to pay for in 
the end.— Feb., 1901. 

Public BducatoF No. 6. 

As we have before said, the fire waste of this 
country is a strain .severe enough to retard or en- 
tirely stop the progress of many older nations 
than ours, and the time has come when we will 
find it much easier to save a large proportion of 
these wasted millions than to create them over 
and over again, because we are aware that a very 
large proportion of these losses is the result of al- 
most criminal carelessness on the part of those 
whom the law, equity and insurance companies 
presume to be it« natural guardians. — Feb.^ 1901. 



Public Educator No. 7. 

Fire insurance is designed to insure owners 
against loss of property by fire from accident and 
the elements, but not from the result of careless- 
ness and neglect on their part. If you are a care- 
ful man theve reminders are not for you, but as 
you fiwsist in paying for the burned property of 
the careless men, you are still interested to a cer- 
tain extent. The object is to awaken the people 
to the proper sense of their obligation in the mat- 
ter of fire, by putting before them the pnictical ex- 
perience of men making such matters a business 
and a study. — March, 1901. 

"liCt Tbem Pass." 

Successful companies having declined bad risks 
at any pric^ and been satisfied with rates on the 
other kinds, have made money all the time. They 
are happy, "let them pass." 

Unsuccessful companies have been so bristly in 
gulping every kind of risks at any kind of price 
that their money has been lost. They are un- 
happy, "let them pass."— March, 190X. 
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Samsons in Underwriting. 

Galileo was condemned by the inquisition of 
Rome for upholding the doctrine of the earth*8 
revolution. There are to-day "Samsons in un- 
derwriting" who would condemn a man for up- 
holding the doctrine of honest surveys and of 
avoiding all bad risks possible, at the present 
rates for insuring them. But the day is passed 
when men can be imprisoned in gloomy dungeons, 
and incidentally, for PuHman palace, gold lace un- 
derwriters to cause condemnation of honest sur- 
veys and the men who have the ability to make 
them and the moral courage to print them. — 
March, 1901. 



Public Educator No. 8. 

When companies insure a given property 
against loss by fire they assume the position of 
a property owner, entirely without insurance, and 
as they will have nothing but a possible ash-pile 
in case of fire, it becomes all important to them 
that fire be most carefully guarded against. There- 
fore, property owners should not feel annoyed at 
what may appear to be extreme carefulness on the 
part of inspectors. Carefulness on the part of the 
inspectors and the property owners is the princi- 
pal safeguard of the companies, while the owners 
of insured properly are made secure by ample in- 
surance policies, good for every dollar they call 
for.— March, 1901, 

Public Educator No. 0. 

Fire insurance is designed to fdrnish Indemnity 
against loss by fire from accidental causes, but 
not from wilful neglect or gross carelessness, 
therefore it may be understood that the manage- 
ment of insured property is closely scrutinissed, 
not only for the purpose of abating danger points, 
but to assist in determining its grade in the in- 
surance market. You may understand that the 
higher the grade the lower the rate. Correspond- 
ence is invited from property owners in any part 
of the country upon subjects of general interest 
pertaining to the causes and spread of fire, means 
for preventing, extinguishing etc— March, 1901. 



What Underwriters want to Know. 

If underwriters know that risks are medlam to 
good in any class they have on the acceptable listt 
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that is sufiBcient for that kind, except to get the 
prevailing rates and insure them. 

If risks are under average to bad in any claRS, 
that is really **what the companies ought to know" 
about that kind, but which, through careleHsness, 
penuriousness, or their seemingly overwhelming 
gratuitousness to the brokers, agents and property 
owners, they do not try, or do not wish to know 
until after the fires get into their surplus wells, 
when there is nothing more needed the story to 
tell.— March, 1901. 



Public Eduoator No. 10. 

While reducing the cost of insurance to prop- 
erty owners is desired, the real problem is how to 
manage, protect and guard the property so that 
the fire losses may be lessened. To that end the 
attention of property owners is called to the most 
salient points of this subject. The plan of proper 
inspection is not to condemn a risk and throw it 
out, because of some improvable danger point or 
condition, but, if possible, induce the owner to 
improve it; thus enabling him to continue under 
policies from the strongest companies, and at the 
same time becoming a desirable customer for 
companies to insure.— March, 190Z. 



Public Educator No. 11. 

While an inspector may not have anything to do 
in fixing the rate of insurance you pay, you may 
still understand that rates eventually find a proper 
level, gauged by class, conditions, etc., as reported 
by the inspectors. Hence it is directly and de- 
cidedly to your interest to maintain your premises 
in as clean and safe condition as possible. To 
assist you in discovering and locating any possi- 
ble danger points about your establishment, ex- 
perienced inspectors will hereafter be sent to ad- 
vise you every few months and offer you informa- 
tion obtained from experience with thousands of 
other risks throughout the country.— March, 1901. 

IHrty Bisks, P. B. No. 1». 

The motto of all experienced inspectors is "a 
dirty risk is a dangerous one.** If the property 
owners understood this as well as do the inspect- 
ors, it would almost invariably result in a satis- 
factory report by the inspectors, for, with cleanli- 
ness naturally comes good general order and a 
better risk to insure. To the extent that property 
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owners better their risks they will lower the loss 
ratio and the insurance companies will quickly 
respond with reduced insurance rates. On the 
other hand, increased loss ratio must be followed 
by increased insurance rates or there will soon 
be no insurance companies at any rates. — March, 
1901. 



Not Expected to Bum, P. E. No. 13. 

Property owners should understand that no com- 
pany insures a property for Si,ooo for a premium 
of five to ten dollars per year, expecting it to 
burn. They insure it only because they do not 
expect it to bum ; therefore you may understand 
that the principal part of an Inspectors business 
is to judge upon the probability of a fire com- 
mencing in a given property, what would be the 
probability of its being extinguished in its incip- 
iency, whether the risk is exposed to damage by 
n fire in a neighboring property, and finally as to 
whether a partial or total loss would be likely 
should a fire occur. — March, 1901. 



Snrplusesto Mend. 

There was . xioe a common barnyard rooster that 
was so swelled up by his own importance at sun- 
rise that he imagined the sun rose to hear him 
crow. There are some bantam underwriters who 
imagine the insurance business was made to hear 
them crow, whereas it seems to remain while they 
most generally go. I have observed, however, 
that while they often crow high at the beginning 
they generally crow low at the ending and the 
usual song is **8urpluses to mend.*'— March, 1901. 



Never Had a Fire. P. F. No. 14. 

Don't believe that because you have never had 
a fire that you never will ; or if you believe that 
way strong enough, let your insurance policies ex- 
pire and then listen to the fire engines going your 
way at night. 

The writer once inspected a woolen mill in 
Philadelphia and was assured that their record 
was thirty-three years without a fire. They had 
a fire in a wool dryer before sunset that day. 

The writer once called attention to a weak 
point in a cotton mill in Chester, Pa., and was met 
with the argument of a clean three years fire 
record from the commencement. That exact 
point developed a fire within sixty minutes. In- 
surance loss, $15,000.— March, 1901. 
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Out of Order Things. F. E, No. 15. 

The practical and thorough inspector will lower 
the grade of a risk for baaly hung and fastened fire 
doors and shutters, and tiose ^•iiat discharges more 
water through bad joints and at the attaching 
points than at the nozzle. Dusty fire buckets is 
a bad sign, and finally, any mere show or pretense 
to maintain an extinguishing equipment or other 
safeguard will reduce the grade of your risk more 
than if it were entirely bare and clear of any such 
out-of-order fixtures whatever.— March, 1901. 



No Boys Employed Here. 

Not only are there no boys employed on the 
Frazier*s Surveys, but there is no man employed 
on them, even as map-maker or assistant inspec- 
tor, who has not learned the business here and 
remained continuously from 8 to 15 years. And 
yet of the 6,000 risks, of which surveys and opin- 
ions are printed in the Grade Books, there is not 
one which the original Frazier has not inspected 
personally from one to ten times during the past 
30 years, nor one upon which the opinion was not 
written by him. "No boys employed here."— 
March, 1901. 



Fairy Tales. 

If, when the brokers or agents have a nice large 
risk to place at a nice small price because it has 
been in the Mutuals once or twice, the stock com- 
panies would handle the matter slow and nice, 
they could sometimes smell a small mice. 

If they should inquire why the rate was not 
higher they would probably be told it was not re- 
quired, as the Mutuals had been asked to quietly 
retire and that the stock companies should be glad 
that they were alive and getting It now at the 40- 
cent rate the Mutuals had recently made. See to" 
morrow how the 40-cent rate was made. — March, 
1901. 



How the '*40-Cent Rate'* Was Blade. 

When the companies are told that this "just out 
Mutual risk" was insured for 40 cents ornear they 
should also hear that the wily Mutuals collected 
100 cents at the beginning of the year ; that they 
had the interest on this money all the time and 
an emergency f\ind to stand behind. The Mutuals 
had one inspector who did the job well, while 
stock company inspectors over each other fell, 
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and the swarm of specials helped the expense to 
swell. Besides which the expense of improve- 
ments in Mutual risks never ends and should be 
added to the 40-cent rate the brokers and agents 
so highly commend.— March, 1901. 



£XTI>GUISHING MEANS. 

Public Fducator No. 16. 

There is no fire extinguishing equipment half 
as effective as the automatic working water sprink- 
lers. These sprmklers are attached every 10 feel 
in each direction, to iron pipes connected with 
elevated tanks, filled with water. The valves are 
closed by solder, which is melted by any fire com- 
mencing in the vicinity and immediately opens 
the sprinklers at that point only ; thus the fire 
turns water upon itself automatically just where 
and when required, and in no way depends upon 
the presence of man. The introduction of auto- 
matic sprinklers into any manufacturing or active 
business place whatever will lower your insurance 
rates sufficient to pay for the sprinklers in a very 
short time.— March, 1901. 



FIRE AliARM KEYS. 

PubUc Oducator No. 17. 

Manufacturers and all other responsible busi- 
ness people, especially in Philadelphia, where not 
one in ten is ever told that they can have one, are 
entitled to a fire alarm key and should know how 
and where to use it instead of having to depend 
upon policemen, who are never around when 
wanted, and then have to go and see the fire ac- 
tually burning before an alarm will be turned 
in. Supposing that from this the machines 
were sometimes called out too early, the prevent- 
ing their being called out too late would some- 
times save enough at one time to pay for the 
whole outfit; hence William Penn's ways are too 
slow for these days.— March, 1901. 



Apples of the Golden Hue. 

At January 1st each year the insurance ships 
set sail for ^'apples of the golden hue ;'* some re- 
turn no more ; some manage to reach the Decem- 
ber shore, only their fruitless voyage to renew, 
while some come sailing home with a cargo of 
"apples of the golden hue." 

The first two deemed money for pilots illy spent, 
these struck the bad risk rocks and their sails 
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were badly rent. The third figured out that the 
money for first-lass pilots was only lent. This 
proved true, for they were the only ships that 
came home with **apples of the golden hue."— 
March, igoi. 



Somethinsf Dolus;. 

There was once a grand mogul, dry land admi- 
ral, village constable and town executioner, who 
for fear the populace would think that he was not 
earning his salary, cutoif the head of one villager 
each year whether they deserved it or not, just to 
have "something doing." So with the great intel- 
lect which ordered the locking up of Wra. 
Wicke's engineers immediately after the explo- 
sion, when of all times their presence was re- 
quired on the premisep. The property finally 
burned, probably while these men were in jail 
and possibly because they were sent to jail merely 

for the police to have "something doing."— March, 
1901. 



FIRE I^OSSES IN 1900. 
Public Bducator 18. 

Fire insurance has long since become a perma- 
nent part of the business machinery of the coun- 
try and its maintainance is absolutely necessary 
for the safe conducting of business enterprises of 
every nature, both on land and water. The com- 
panies are now called upon to pay fully $150,(X)0- 
000 per year for fire losses. This money should 
first be, but is not always, collected from the prop- 
erty owners, plus the expenses for doing the bus- 
iness. If the property owners call for less they 
will be required to pay less ; consequently the 
only relief is in decreased fire loss, and the rem- 
edy for that is in the property owners' hands. — 
March, 1901. 

Ireland and Ne'vr England. 

I have observed that the big husky firemen 
from Ireland were jealous of the little brass 
sprinklers from New England. Also that the in- 
duHtrouH sprmklers have often required only the 
little more water, denied them by these firemen, 
to put out the fire they were probably working at 
while those gentlemen were yet in bed. The minor- 
ity of firemen are about like the minority of po- 
licemen ; one must arrest somebody whether they 
deserve it or not, while the other must throw tons 
of water on something whether it is required or 
not, merely to have "something doing" by them. 
— March, 1901. 
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POWDER MIIXS. 
Public Educator No. 19. 

If an owner has a powder mill or other extra 
hazardoofi business, then recognizes its danger and 
is prepared to guard ag^ainst it, he is a much more 
desirable Insurance customer than the powder- 
mill man who undertakes to make the inspector 
believe that there is no danger in such mills, and 
so on down. 

LITTLE FIRE AND HEAVY LOSS. 

It is often so little between no fire at all and a 
heavy loss that it is all important that you have 
no fire, or to stop it in its incipiency, therefore 
keep a clean place and your fire pails filled.— 
March, 1901. 



Public Sducator No. SO. 

Property owners are positively assured that 
every insurance company is required to file a 
sworn statement of their financial condition with 
the several State Insurance Departments each 
year, and, as these statements are published, 
property owners have ample proof of the reliabil- 
ity of their insurers, while the insurance compa- 
nies must rely on the judgment of their inspec- 
tors, and the carefkilness and honesty of those 
whose property they insure. 

FIRE PAILS. 

The fire pail is small, so are most fires at the 
commencement ; hence keep your pails filled. — 
March, 1901. 



Gateddsm of Oifloe Boy. 

If you had an insurance company and that 
company was insuring property all over the Uni- 
ted States, and you found at the end of any one 
year that you had made a little money on your 
underwriting trade at large, but by figuring it 
down closely you found that you had made the 
most of it in some one State or county, while you 
had lost money in many of the others, would you 
think it proper to lower your rates in that particu- 
lar locality? No, for I understand that success in 
fire insurance is made possible only by the law of 
average and when you destroy that you destroy 
the fundamental plan of the business.— March, 
190X. 



It Would be Well to Inquire. 

When the argument is advanced that this is a 
red-hot mutual risk, Just escaped, **it would be 
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well to inqaire" whether it escaped ftom the Ma- 
tuals or whether the Mutuals escaped from it. 
Judging from the way two nice big mutual risks 
in New Tork and nearby New Jersey have lately 
burned, the mutuals thought in time to escape 
fh>m them. 

PUBLIC MEN. 
The public acyusters want the fires ; the public 
firemen want the fun, but the public insurance 
companies pay for both the fires and ftin in the 
end. — April, 1901. 

BBWARR. 

Public fCdncator No. 23. 

Beware of oily cotton, flax, hemp. Jute, wiping 
waste, rags, shoddy, old ropes, greasy clothing, 
lamp black, saw dust, flour dust, floor sweepings, 
etc., any of which will , if saturated with oil, or a 
combination of oils, bensine and other fluids, un- 
der certain conditions, produce fire and bum in 
from 2 to 60 hours, particularly when packed and 
piled together, and the more close and secluded, 
the more favorable the conditions for burning. 
Beware of little kegs, tubs and wooden boxes, also 
dark holes ai>d comers used as catchalls for all 
such refuse. They bum millions of property 
yearly and careless but mostly honest men are . 
responsible for it.— April, 1901. 



Now and Then. 

If a company with a plant large enough to com- 
mence with could get big lines every time on the 
same risks that the small companies could make 
money on, the large line company would do better. 
By this the average premium and average loss 
ratio would compare equally well with those of 
the other kind, and the expense ratio wonld be 
smaller. But when a small line company under- 
takes to ** Jumbo" "now and then,**generally more 
because the risk is large than because the rates are 
right, it has commenced the beginning of its end. 
—April, X90Z. 

PBOPERTT OWNBBS. 
Pnblle ICduoator No. 94. 

Many property owners are tree to discuss faults 
In their neighbors* risks, but slow to recognise 
equally serious defects in their own. The proba- 
ble reason for this is that both the danger points 
and their owners have grown up together, conse- 
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quently the owners are too familiar with them to 
recognize their true character and should there- 
fore thank their inspector friend for pointing 
them out. 

FIRE LOSS IN 1900. 
About one hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
per year has been the average fire waste of the 
country during the past few years, every dollar of 
which you property owners have to pay. The 
more you bum the more you pay.— April, 1901. 



TO PROPERTY OWNRRS, 

Public Educator No. 35. 

When information in regard to the causes and 
chances jof fires is brought to you by inspectors 
every few months, it is in earnest and just as val- 
uable as could be obtained were you to engage a 
special man to make frequent trips and gather it 
for you ; therefore do not disregard it because it 
is free. 

PROFESSIONAL FAULT-FINDERS. 

Inspectors of proper judgment will not find 
fault merely because they are "professional fault- 
finders.'* There is much more satisfaction in re- 
porting a desirable risk than an undesirable one. 



SclentifiG Ratlns;. 

We are now hearing considerable about scien* 
tific rating, scientific fire underwriting and so on. 
How about the universal schedule ? In my opin- 
ion this has come the nearest to science in that 
line of anything yet produced. I would also ob- 
serve that its very scientificness as to physical 
hazard has no doubt been ahandicapto its general 
use. As to moral hazard, mixed hazards and 
various degrees of accumulating and changing 
hazards, nothing but plain horse sense and judg- 
ment gained from actual experience will ever do 
that part of the work.— April, 1901. 

PROPERTY OWNERS. 
Public Educator No. 26. 

If a fire cannot be immediately extinguished 
with a bucket or two of water, notify the public 
fire department at once. Any attempt to fight 
fire with private equipment alone, after its very 
first stage generally proves disastrous ; therefore 
depend principally upon the public service, at the 
same time not omitting every possible means at 
hand. 
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PROFITABLE. 
Toa will find it more profitable and much more 
safe to expend a reasonable amount of money in 
guarding your property against liability of fire 
and for an eifective extinguishing equipment than 
to pay the increased insurance rates that must 
follow a decline in the grade of your risk, as those 
features are neglected.— April, 1901. 



Philadelphia and New York. 

Notwithstanding all this talk about short water 
supply in Philadelphia, New York seems to have 
no advantage over Philadelphia as to supply, but 
as New York uses less for drinking purposes, it 
may possibly have more left for fire purposes. 

DEFINITION OF "DUTCH." 
Erecting a brewery plant, fireproof everywhere 
except in the grain elevating and cleaning and 
malt grinding department, which produces 90 per 
cent of all the operating hazard, and then locating 
these in a wooden interior section exposing the 
largest values of the entire plant.— April, 1901. 



A Dead Failure. 

The man who wrote the article under the cap- 
tion of "A Dead Failure," lately reprinted in the 
J. of G. & G. B. from the **Fireman'B Fund Rec- 
ord," has his brains in the right end of him. 
**Them*s my sentiments," which I have been en- 
deavoring to tell along back, although our Rocky 
Mountain friend has expressed them better than 
can an ordinary inspector. He does not believe 
in wasting ammunition on "Educating the Public" 
neither do I, for (as told in the paper of February 
19th), I tried it 15 years ago, but made no great 
headway. I have lately reprinted some of these 
meant to be "educators," through which the rea- 
son why I fjedled may possibly be discovered.-— 
April, 1901. 



Self-Preaerratlon* 

Quoting from an article of my own, printed in 
1891, 1 will repeat: "Any preconcerted action of 
the companies at large as to forming and observ- 
ing an iron-clad schedule of rates, applicable to 
all classes and conditions of risks, in every part 
of the country, need not be expected at this time 
or at any one time. It is only by degrees, and ab- 
solutely as an act of self-preservation, that suffi- 
cient cohesiveness will develop among the com- 
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panies to a!*8are their apholding even approxi- 
mate adequate rates." This forecast was correc- 
in 1891 and while the cycle of better rates and bet- 
ter fires has since come and gone, it will again 
prove true in 1901.— April, 1901. 



How Is It? 

"How is it'* that when a halky, bulky, or a too 
low-rated rink lias burned in or near the home 
town of a fire insurance company that particular 
company is not caught at all, or for a small amount 
if any, "a la Ri^'hmond the latest" If the other 
companies had known it as well, would their 
cashiers now have the same story to tell ? 

"A DEAD FAILURE." 
Our "Dead Failure" friend, in the Fireman's 
Fund Record, is on the right track as to the rate? 
being made by the owners and agents at the other 
end of the gun. To-morrow I will print a little 
squib, if not to late, showing how and why the 
companies pay the freight. — April 1901. 



The Companlea Pay the Freigrht. 

If the busy broker gets a nice bumy risk on the 
"easy" counter man, never mind the rate, for the 
company pays the freight. 

If the innocent country agent do<>s the "smart" 
special up on some nicely painted fronts, never 
mind the rate, for the company pays the freight. 

If the little village board does the city brokers 
up by lowering the local tariff out of sight, they 
never mind the rate, for the company pays the 
freight. 

Do the companies understand that the agents 
«'so childlike and bland" still hold the country 
business in their hands, and while the companies 
seldom make the rate, they always pay the 
freight?— April, igoi. 



Downward Tom in Fire Insurance. 

Quoting from predictions printed by myself in 
1S93, 1 will repeat : "It is useless to ignore the fact 
that the downward turn in the afTairs of fire in- 
surance has so strongly set In and the momentum 
is so great that even by the application of the 
most severe remedies many companies will yet 
take the final plunge before the brake of improved 
rates and a proper appreciation of the true con- 
ditions can be applied ; therefore companies that 
endeavor to shorten in>tead of lengthen sail at 
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this time will andoubtedly be those possessed of 
the strongest and most far-seeing judgment in 
their management" 

It may be remembered that many companies 
took the final plunge in 1894. At this turn of the 
cycle the number is likely to be more. — April, 
1901. 

PitfaUs. 

Evidently some underwriters forget "that the 
incentiTe to sell goods and get pay for them in ad- 
vance of delivery, with a good deal more than an 
average probability that those particular goodp 
will not have to be delivered, or paid for, is great, 
and that right there is the fatal pitfall for which 
an unusual number of fire insurance companies 
are surely headed at this time." 

It is now being made to appear that the proper- 
ty owners are actually making concessions in 
permitting the companies to insure their property 
and at rates that usually produce loss instead of 
profit out of the transaction. — April, 1901. 



Prediction8« 

A quotation from ••Predictions" for 1D03, page 
61, printed by myself in 1893, reads as follows: 

••It is very probable that when the business of 
fire underwriting has been bad enough, long 
enough, to strip it of all superfluities, and when 
underwriters will, perforce, be underwriters in- 
deed, and the egotism, now passed as knowledge 
or wisdom by some, will have been swept away, 
say within a period of ten years, or even by the 
year 1900, radical changes will have been made in 
the system of conducting the fire insurance busi- 
ness in this country.** 

The inquiry is now pertinent as to whether the 
year 1900 has not prepared the way for what was 
predicted for 1903. What this was will be partially 
told to-morrow. — April, 1901. 



Fire Underwriting^ In 1008. 

A quotation from page 62, Predictions, printed 
by myself in March, 1893, read as follows : 

In the year 1900 the stock fire insurance compa- 
nies, having become convinced that it was impos- 
aible to continue the business on the old, desul- 
tory and expensive individual plan, decided to 
form a grand consolidation of companies to main- 
tain a central bureau of surveying, also a bureau 
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of adjustment and inquiry into the normal hazard 
cause and effect of all fires, and finally, a practi- 
cal bureau of tariff and acceptance, composed of 
a concentration of the brightest and strongest 
underwriting ability obtainable from all the com- 
panies," in order to reduce expenses, obtain bet- 
ter service and possibly make a profit on fire un- 
derwriting. 

If it is not that at this time, the prediction is 
now made that it will be something bigger by 1903. 
— ^April, 1901. 



Advice to Inspectors. 

Inspecting a property with a yiew of insuring it 
against loss by fire should be with a view of prac- 
tically discounting the future. Tliis is from the 
fact that the insurance companies sell some 99^ 
per cent more goods (indemnity) than they ever 
expect to be called upon to deliver, and 100 per 
cent more than they hope will be called for. 
The fact is, companies who conduct their opera- 
tions on strictly business principles never sell any 
particular insurance that they expect to be called 
upon for. In other words they never insure a 
property that they expect will burn; they injure 
it only because they expect it will not burn. 
This may be termed discounting the future, and, 
as in any other business, the most successful dis- 
counters do the most successful business. — April, 
1901. 



My Plan of Inspection. 

My plan is never to recommend for insurance 
any place which I think is going to burn. I re- 
member that a given risk insured for 1 per cent 
per annum would have to pay at that rate, loo 
years, to enable the insuring company to escape 
without loss, even allowing that the use of this 
premium money on hand would cover the pro 
rata share of the current expenses of doing the 
business. Similarly, but one risk at that price in 
about every one hundred and sixty could burn 
per year and warrant an ordinary underwriting 
profit for the companies. — April, 190X. 



Fire Underwritinsr of the Day. 

Fire underwriting at this time should be a bat- 
tle to fight off the large and growing class of non- 
paying hazards and the bad risks in every class, 
and to insure tor no more than three-fourths of 
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real yalaes, instead of what many seem to think, 
fighting to increase the number of risks they take 
and insure to over-value, practically regardless of 
the amount assumed, quality of the risk or rate 
received. Under these latter conditions, it is, or 
soon will be for many, extremely embarrassing to 
dispose of the question ; "How is your surplus ?" 
— April, 1901. 



Green and Limber. 

"He spoke the truth and a host of enemies arose 
to crucify Him." 

In 1881 there was an insurance inspector who 
when "srreen and limber" surveyed for some of 
the brokers, many of the agents and for the com- 
panies to near the full number. But as this in- 
spector grew older and colder mopt of the brokers, 
many of the agents and some of the "white rab- 
bit" companies tried to refrigerate him. In 1901 
he yet remains, does business the same and every 
survey still has an opinion over his own name.-> 
April, 1901. 



Who are Tour Underwriters? 

Are they the head officers or managers of the 
company ? Are they what are known as depart- 
ment managers, each of whom assumes to dictate 
how the thing should go on in their particular 
territory ? Are they the special agents, each run- 
ning their particular field according to their sev- 
eral ideas ? Are they the grown up and partly 
grown up boys and methodical men, huddled 
away in some back room and left to struggle with 
problems much too deep for their calibre and 
knowledge of the business, or is the under- 
writing dictated by the local agents and the brok- 
ers? But as the boys and weak men will easily be 
controlled by the agents and brokers, all of these 
last are practically the same thing.— April, 1901. 



Predictions. 

As to the time, i903, at the outside, when radical 
changes will have been made in the system of 
conducting the fire insurance business in this 
country, I have not changed my mind about that, 
except as to the time allowed for the subetitating 
of real nnderwriters and real workers for the real 
egotism and short hour, easy-going men now oc- 
cupying the most responsible positions in many 
fire companies. The time when these will have 
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awakened up to importance of tlie hour and the 
puf>itionsthey occup5% been snceeeded by brainier 
men, or the company ban re-insured, will now, I 
tiiink, bo considerably less than that mentioned 
in the paragraph of Predictions of 1893, which is 
now quott'd from. — April, 1901. 



"Larger Matters. 

Some manaic»'rs evidently imagine they are in 
office to attend to larger matters than supervising 
the Hurvcyin.^ and ri-^ik-oxamiuing departments of 
their business. Thofe can in my opinion, be no 
larger and more important matters in anj' insur- 
ance company than the selection and regulation 
of the tire risks it accepts or declines. 

WHITE KABBIT COMPANIES. 

The inspector— have to have him, we suppose — 
fiive him a small table and a kitchen chair in some 
dark corner where the brokers will not see him ; 
put all surveys out of sight, because if they find 
t)Ut tha*. we have such things they might not like 
it.— April, 1901. 

Period of Uiiusual Prosperity. 

During the past few years the spirit of the age 
has probably tended more strongly to speculation 
than ever before ; furthermore, while vast sums of 
money have been made in nearly every kind of 
business, vast sums have been lost in the same 
country at the same time in the business of fire 
insurance. This during an "unusual period of 
prosperity ." increasing values and natural mini- 
mum moral hazard is unaccountable, excepting 
upon the theory that fire underwriters so dearly 
love the ever-growing element of chance that they 
will sacrifice everything else in order to gratify 
their taste for it. How this taste for the element 
of chance afllBcts fire underwriting of the day will 
be told on Monday.— April, 1901. 



Little Game of Chance. 

If there is anything the average underwriter 
likes it is a "little game of chance." 

If there are rates to be advanced it is generally 
spoiled by the underwriter's love for this "little 
game of chance." 

If the brokers undertake to peddle off a low- 
rated risk, because it had sometime with the 
"Mutuals" danced, the underwriters generally 
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help thetn out with thoir loYO for this "little game 
of chance.*' 

When statement time comes around, and some- 
times in advance, the companies can be pointed 
out which have played the most at this **littlo 
gamo of chance.'* — April, 1901. 



Unhealthy Companies. 

Many underwriters who have been insuring b<'- 
low cost and therefore have ' unhealthy compa- 
nies/' should look right in their home offices for 
the trouble. Or the seat of the diseai^e may be 
found in the fact that they have several general 
departments and several headquarters, each one 
of which, aside Arom being an expensive append- 
age, may pursue the business upon an entirely 
different plan, each different from that established 
by the head oflBce, thereby destroying any wel 1 
thought out methods they may have and thus 
weaken the underwriting strength of their com- 
pany. White rabbit management will soon result 
in snow-white surpluses these times.— April 190X. 

Card Indexes for Surrey s. 

We are about to introduce, not only the card 
system of indexing for our surveys, but go further 
and print an entire survey on each card. The 
size of these is 1}4 x 9^ inches. A full survey 
will bo printed on one side and a diagram of the 
plant on the reverse side of each card. By this 
system a new survey can replace a previous one 
by change of cards. The new system will be com- 
pleted during 1901 in the Philadelphia district, 
but will require some three years to complete it 
for the entire field. The expense of this change 
for the full system of some 10,000 names will be 
six thousand to eight thousand dollars.— May, 
1901. 

No Great Credit. 

Any responsible company can obtain any amount 
of business it desires to obtain, therefore it is **no 
great credit" for a company to increase the vol- 
ume of its business these times more rapidly than 
is warranted by the condition of its surplus. 
With a favorable surplus even a small company 
can always obtain recognition and its policies are 
sought after on the best risks, while a small and 
diminishing surplus of a large company suggests 
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unwise management and an empty treasury, and 
therefore, in the desperate struggle for business* 
it«( policies generally drift to an inferior grade of 
risks, which eventually drifts the company to the 
reinsurance plane. — May, 1901. 



Slverg^lades. 

Do not look in the ''Everglades** of Saratoga, 
Niagara Falls, Chicago or Ck>ney Island for the 
Elixir of Life, for surpluses, but in the statistical 
books of your own company, or perhaps, the 
books of companies whose officers have done less 
walking and less talking, but more chalking off of 
bad risks and less chalking up of losses from 
burned ones on their hands. 

After all this walking and talking and telling 
each other fairy tales, as to how the business 
should be done, successful fire underwriting can 
only go on between the business lines that, under 
the heading "The Whole Thing," will belaid down 
to-morrow.— May, 1901. 



"The Whole Thing.*' 

If a company had but one headquarters and 
hired one real inspecting special agent from the 
North, one from the South, one from the East, 
and about two from the West, and put them, with 
its best home underwriter, at one large table, in 
one large room, containing every obtainable rec- 
ord, map, mem. and survey of every risk the com- 
pany insures, with nimble attendants to handle 
them, and if it would have all these men consult 
when specially important hazards or unusually 
large risks, or unusually low rates come under 
inquiry, its premiums might be less, its loss ratio 
surely would, but its surplus would be higher. — 
May, 1901. 



Scientific Underwriting. 

It has for many years been said that in the 
natural order of things fire underwriting could 
never be made scientific. This seems to be not 
only wrong, but on the other hand it is shown by 
the bookkeeping of many companies that no bus- 
iness of this magnitude has ever been conducted 
for 80 long a time on so small a margin of profit 
as has fire underwritinfr, and still not gone over 
the dam. It is generally understood that in 
any ordinary business there can be no middle 
ground, that is, if an actual profit is not made, an 
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actual loss will occur and failure finally en.«ue. 
But, according to scientific bookkeeping, fire un- 
derwriting is exempt from this rule and the result 
seems to be different.— May, iqoi. 



Lawyers and Inspectors. 

All brokers and nearly all agents are lawyers on 
the side of the property owners and they may be 
expected to extol the risks they haye to infuire. 
(^n the other hand, inspectors are the lawj'^era for 
the insurance companies, and their business is to 
uncover all defects possible in the risks oft'ered 
for insurani^e. But strange as it may appear to 
some, many companies continue not to see tlie 
point of this argument. The result of not seeing 
it, however, generally appears on the flash light 
screen of public statements every twelve months 
or so. — May, 1901. 



Fire Man. 

Underwriters who are losing the most money at 
this turn of the wheel are so afraid that other 
companies will get some of the business that they 
insure as many of the bad risks as the good, be- 
lieving the **Fire Man" will not know the diflfer- 
ence, but he does, as usual, as will be told a few 
months hence, also as usual. 

UNDERWRITERIZED. 

What will have to be provided for fire under- 
writing is more underwriterized managers, that is, 
there are more underwriterized underwriters re- 
quired for the business.— May, 1901. 

False Theory. 

No business can be maintained upon a *'false 
theory." While the business of insurance has 
for many years, by some known to be, but by 
many sought to be, and even fought to be, main- 
tained upon a theory so false upon its face that 
the surplus faces of a large proportion of all the 
companies would look much worse than they now 
do were not the same companies engaged in other 
business from which the real profit of the entire 
operations are being derived. While stocks were 
up and underwriting down in 1900, and the same 
conditions yet prevail, there is time for, and prob- 
ability, of both being down at the end of 1901, and 
it will, no doubt, be better for some had no under- 
writing been done.— May, 1901. 
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"Only a Few More I.e£t." 

Of all the many ajjenoies which formerly used 
Frazier'a Surveys there are ''Only a Few More 
Left" which have used them from the first. These 
however, are the kind that are smart enough not 
to kill the goose, the bad risk way, that it may 
continue to bring them golden eggs for many a 
day. Many agents, through busiu<ss ignorance 
or more often sheer cnpiditj", proceed upon the 
plan, get what you can quiokly in your hand, and 
never mind the result to nny other man. This 
does not apply entirely to country »gents. nor en- 
tirely to agents generally, but probably does apply 
to a large proportion of all. — May, 1901. 



Over and Under. 

Undoubtedly every able-V)odled association for 
the improvement of fire risks and for arriving, as 
near as possible at the rate that should be collect- 
ed for insuring them, shouM be encouraged, and 
every insurance company should take all possible 
advantage of them. While sometimes the rate 
may not be satisfactory to the real undorwriters, 
they have the knowledge and couraee to set their 
price over it, or let the risk pass over them. The 
"white rabbit'' companies and "every fire" com- 
panies, not having these things, generally take 
all risks at the rates offered, and hence clie sod 
usually passes over them.-— May, 1901. 



liackbone Companies. . 

A company in Cedar street announces "back- 
bone" enough to let certain unprofitable risks pass 
over its head, rather than have the daisies grow 
over its early bed, something as per yesterday's 
squib in the paper. There are others I know 
which are doing the same thing, but, the usual 
scheme is to be quiet about it aud let the other 
companies get in. One by one the leaves drop oflf 
the underwriting tree; one by one the paper 
Judgment "white raVibit" companies will finally 
see how the business must be done, or the public 
will see something being done to them, a la Cedar 
street also.— May, 1901. 



Have You a I>roopinsf Company? 

If the work of scrutinizing and passing ui>on 
the risks in your oflRee is n»>t being done by ex- 
perts in their lino, then you probably have a 
"drooping company." If you have such a case 
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the remedy lies solely with yourselves and no- 
where else; and therefore, it cannot be applied by 
any one else. This resolves the matter down to the 
fact that it is the men more than the money that 
make up a successful underwriting combination 
at this time, or at any time.—May, 1901. 



Three little Things. 

Why is it that so many companies do not under- 
stand that fire underwriting of the day is but 
'three little things ?** First, in the natural order 
of business, rates can never bo high enough on all 
risks at the same time. Second, if rates were 
high enough on all risks, profitable underwriting 
would be so easy that there would immediately 
be so many companies tliat rates and companies 
would soon go down togotlier. Consequently, the 
third thing is to adhere to first principles, and 
direct all efforts to insuring non-burning risks 
and to let the other companies have the others. — 
May, 1901. 



Matiial-Manhattan. 

The ending of the greai ** Mutual-Manhattan" 
reminds me to say that its projector at one time 
came near being a Moses in a fire underwriting 
way. That his three-linked-chain, "Inspection, 
Selection and Prelection" was just the thing, is 
equally true, and that so long as he adhered to 
these common-sense things the Mutual certainly 
grew, is also rememberably true. The Mutual 
used Frazler*s Surveys those days, but alas, when 
this underwriting twig had grown up quite big, 
the manager ignored the *'three-linked-chain" 
which had caused all the gain and imagined that 
he was the whole thing. When this happened 
here, like it does everywhere, the beginning of 
the end was near. — May, 190 1. 



Cleopatra. 

There was more excuse for Antony losing the 
world for the caresses of a woman than for Fire 
Insurance Companies being lost for the caress of 
the brokers, agents and other men. 

Hereafter in fire underwriting any company 
which blindly follows all the will-o-the-wisp 
schemes and other balloony things, and has not 
the knowledge and moral courage to assert its 
right to be in the world, and to decline risks when 
the rate or hazard says they should be declined. 
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will surely find Itself without money in the end, 
and the end will not be far behind. — May, 1901. 



Yes, I Know. 

*'Yes, I know," It is easy to tell others how the 
business should be done. I have been reminded, 
however, that to do a successful business in fire 
underwriting was quite another thing. I do not 
deem myself competent to point out any new 
successful methods of doing this business; further- 
more, I do not believe that new methods are re- 
quired, from the fact all successful companies 
still adhere to the first principles upon which the 
business was founded. I aim only to call atten- 
tion to both the false and unsuccessful ways of 
some companies doing the business nowadays, 
and the universally successful ways of doing the 
business by other companies at both earlier and 
later days. — May, 1901, 

Detectives. 

Every business requires its detectives. Some 
seem to think most any kind of timber will do for 
fire insurance detectives. My own opinion is 
different. There is no inspector, or any man on 
outside work for Frazier's Purveys, who was not 
an educated, skilled mechanic before he came 
here. There is not one here now that has not 
been here continuously from eight to fifteen years, 
but there has positively never been one who has 
made final, original surveys of risks while here 
and written the possitive printed opinions, except- 
ing the original Frazier. Same subject to-morrow. 
— May, 1901. 



Only an Inspector. 

Inspectors— Yes, some companies evidently be- 
lieve that most any one who can walk around and 
be meek enough when in the risk and weak 
enough when making their report, will do for 
such a position, and that no particular ability, 
training or experience is required to become 
**only an inspector." How this works in actual 
life with a public inspector, where the amateur 
men, the "white rabbit" clan and the companies 
who do business on the being at "evrry fire" plan, 
are all endeavoring to refrigerate him, was told 
April 23rd in the paper, under the heading of 
*'Green and Limber." Same subject to-morrow. 
—May, 1901. 
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What an Inspector Mast Do. 

Some see but do not poroeivo. The real inspect- 
or must see nn<l underHtand at a glance what re- 
quires time for most other people to learn ; he 
must also have a clear, quick and instinctively 
reasoning head. As sucli combinations are either 
VK^rn, <r require year?* of study and praotice to 
develop, my experience is that they are unusually 
scarce. It is my opinion also that becaune of the 
scarcity of this particular ability much bad and 
dangerous inspecting is done, anil by which many 
companies lose money, while others who have the 
"real thing" are making money, in the same 
country and at the same time. — May, 1901 . 



"B»* Grade Centre? 

•*B" is the middle grade mark given in Frazier's 
Surveys for risks in each class «»f property found, 
and while fourth in position, still indicates that 
after a careful estimate of all general features of 
the property under consideration, it is estimated 
as a medium risk of its kind. This is the grade 
most frequently found in all classes insured by 
the stock companies at present. To-morrow it 
will be told, under the headiug, "High Low Cen- 
tre," how the underwriters get into water too deep 
for them on both the high and low grade risks, 
also that they make what money they do make on 
medium risks, because they better understand 
the "B'* Grade Centre.— -May, 1901. 



High-IiOW Centre. 

Some would-be "Coal Oil Johnnies" treat the 
crowd in order to be thought a "thoroughbred." 
Seemingiy some insurance companies want it 
understood that they treat brokers and agents to 
good policies on every kind of risks, be they 
highly objectionable, with rates delectable, or so 
highly respectable that the rate is unacceptable 
and occasionally "B Grade Centre," or medium 
good, where the rate is understood, and decently 
collectable, and thereby expect to be thought a 
thoroughbred in tbeir line. This is about equal 
to a company saying, "we were in every fire," but 
alas, the fire is sure to get into them. — May, 1901. 



Interlude. 

As an "Interlude" to **B Grade centre," lately 
printed in the paper, I will say that there will 
soon be printed, as a postlude, my experience 
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with 585 special hazard risks in Brooklyn, for the 
average time of eighteen months, between dates 
of the two last regular periodical inspections. 
This report fully verifies the doctrine that an un- 
due proportion of all the losses come from the 
underaverage risks in every class. It will also 
verify the judgment that graded various propor- 
tions of these 585 risks, "A-J^," "B," "B-)^" and 
"C," respectively, by the scale employed in the 
Frazier's Surveys.— May, 1901. 

How Would TlM-y Do ? 

How would the village fireman from an interior 
town be expected to handle a big city fire? How 
can a man that has not been raised to the business 
be expected to be turned into a competent in- 
spector for fire insurance in a day, or a year, or 
in less than a term of years of close application 
to that particular business? That many "quick 
process" inspectors are turned loose to pass on 
important risks there is no donbt. That the com- 
panies pay dearly for the practical education these 
men sometimes — but more often no time— obtain, 
is equally true.— May, 1901. 



On the Bung Hole Plan. 

Once there was an insurance company which 
had money by the barrel ; this barrel had a spigot 
and bung hole, too. The bung hole said to the 
spigot, what are you doing down there making 
expense for surveys and things when we could 
get along without them, also save a little money 
on pins? Surveys were taken oflT, bad risks were 
taken on, the bung hole traffic in paying losses 
was good, but alas the I'fe of the company was 
short and soon went to the other land by doing 
business on the " save-at-the-spigot-and-waste-at- 
the-bung-hole-plan." — June, 1901. 



A Story in Two Parts. 

To-morrow will be commenced a little story in 
two parts, which, while showing that the brokers 
and the fire insurance companies are both mem- 
bers of one of the most important business arms 
of the world, they are necessarily interested in re- 
sults at dififerent ends of the line ; that the brok- 
ers usually have the ever stiff hand required by 
them, but that a stiffer judgment and moral cour- 
age, than most companies have, is required to pro- 
tect their end of the line. Also to the extent that 
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the brokers are allowed to manage the companies* 
end, the companies will have the insurance de> 
partments managing them. "Brokers* Millen- 
nium" to'morrow. — June , 1901. 



The Brokers' Millennlam. 

Part I.— A few years ago the New York brokers 
thought there was "millions in it'* and they would 
have an "it*' of their own ; they would feed it well; 
it would grow up, marry and have a large family, 
and the other "its" would not be in it then ; this 
family of "its" would then make it so cold for the 
other "its" that they would soon refrigerate them. 

They would then make the rates to suit them- 
selves or something near, when sure enough the 
"brokers' Millennium" would be here. How the 
millennium came will l)e told to-morrow.— June, 
X901. 



Dead €k>lclen Goose on Their Hands. 

Part 2.— The New York brokers once owned a 
company which they thought was a golden goo.«»e 
in their hands. They commenced with good un- 
derwriters inside, their maps and surveys were 
fine, but the brokers bossed the job outside the 
counter line, where they had fUlI swing all the 
time. They stuffed the company goose so full on 
the accommodation plan that they soon had a 
"dead golden goose on their hands." 

Insurance brokers and agents are no doubt nice 
men, good to themselves and the clients they 
work for, but bad to the insurance companies 
which allow them to work for them. "Don't Blame 
the Brokers," to-morrow. — June, 1901. 



Don't Blamie The Brokers. 

"Don't blame the brokers" for purchasing in- 
surance as low as they possibly can, they must do 
this in competition among themselves or their 
occupation would be gone. So great is the neces- 
sity for this, as told in the story of the goose, that 
broker-stockholders sacrificed a company of their 
own by feeding it on low grade risks to compete 
with other brokers, who were feeding the same to 
other companies which would allow it done to 
them. Which ones they are allowed to feed this 
game can always be told by their loss ratio vane. 
—Juno, 1901. 
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I«et Well Enong^li Alone. 

If a company can manage to pay dividends and 
keep its surplus anywhere near level these times 
on its present volume of underwriting, it would 
be well not to disturb that arrangement, unless ii 
be to search out and cut off certain of the most 
unprofitable risks, and, if possible, replace them 
with more desirable ones, or, in these times, sim- 
ply "let well enough alone," — June, 1901. 



Discounting the Fatiire. 

Inspecting a property with a view of insuring it 
against loss by fire should be with a view of prac- 
tically discounting the future. This is from the 
fact that the insurance companies sell some 99^ 
per cent more goods (indemnity) than they ex- 
pect to t>e called upon to deliver and 100 per cent 
more than they hope to be called upon to deliver. 
The fact is, companies who conduct their opera- 
tions on strictly business prin ciples never sell 
any particular dollars* worth of insurance that 
they except to be called upon for. In other words, 
they never insure a property that they expect 
will burn ; they insure it only because they ex- 
pect it will not burn. This may be termed "dis- 
counting the future." — June, 1901. 

Fandamental Principle. 

The fundamental principle upon which all my 
opinions of risks are based is to never recommend 
for insurance any place which I think, from any 
reason or combination of reasons, is going to bum. 
I remember that a given risk insured at a rate of 
1 per cent per annum would have to pay at that 
rate 100 years to enable the insuring company to 
escape without loss, e ven if allowing that the use 
of the premium money on hand would cover the 
pro rata share of the current expenses of trans- 
acting the busines. 

Similarly but one risk at that price in about 
every one hundred and sixty could burn per year 
and warran'*' an ordinary underwriting profit for 
the companies.—June, 1901. 



Fine Fronts. 

The real inspector will not be misled by an at- 
tractive front of a building ; the front may be 
renovated, or even be an entirely new one to an 
old rattle-trap of a structure. Particularly is this 
true of theatre and store buildings; well-kept 
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fronts are usually a sign of thrift, but not always 
a sign as to what the interior or surrouncliugs 
may be. It is the inspectors business to not only 
loolc, but to go into every hole and corner of the 
entire estabtishmont. He may be looking for 
something he does not expect to find, but he m ay 
find some things he is not looking for, and usua)!}' 
in hidden and out-of-the-way places, just where 
they are the most dangerous.— June, 1901. 



GeiK^rall^ies in Inspecting. 

Upon arriving at an establishment I usually 
walk entirely around it and view it from all ac- 
cessible points before in'roduciug myself and 
business on the premises. Then if possible I get 
on the roof of the highest part from which can be 
located the relative position of the buildings and 
the self-exposing features of the risk determined, 
both as to location of the parts and how much, 
if any of the dividing walls extend above the 
roofs as well as to carefully study the surround- 
ings and more correctly determine how much the 
property is exposed by other building^s or com- 
bustiole materials of any nature. — June, 1901. 



Be-Inspections. 

It should be borne in mind that many risks 
which may be clearly insurable for many years 
may, later on, through changes in processes, oc- 
cupancy, management or exposures, sliifting of 
business centres or from advanced age, become 
undesirable to the extent of warranting a reduc- 
tion in obligation or an advance in rate, or both, or 
possibly declining them altogether. The plan of 
inspecting, established by myself nearly 20 years 
ago, contemplated re-inspections as a special part 
of the system, under which information of all im- 
portant changes in thousands of special hazard 
properties is constantly being furnished to the in- 
surance companies. — June, 1901. 



Under Average Risks. 

The burden of my song has always been that to 
the "under average risks" should be charged the 
larger proportion of all the losses. This applies 
both to the proportion in numbers and aggregate 
amount in dollars. The assertion will be very 
conclusively proven in a forthcoming report by 
myself, giving the result of insuring 600 special 
hazard risks in Brookl3rn for the average time of 
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3G months. Tlie grading of thepo risks was con- 
fined to "AJ.^" "B," "B>^' and "C." the four cen- 
tre points of the scale of seven. There were no 
extremely good risks, "A" or "AA," or extremely 
bad ones, "D," found in that district.--June, 1901. 



Yes, I Know. 

"Yes, I know" it ih much easier for out««iders to 
tell the insiders how the thing should be done in 
any business than to actually do it, and ten times 
more so in the business of fire insurance than 
any other. The reasons for this are that the out- 
sider strips the superfluities, while the insider is 
influenced by the "everlasting game of chance" 
and the ever-smiling "princes" on the other side 
of the fence. What iho busy broker and the 
" in nocent"country agents will do to thecompnnies 
who hold the reins too loose was told last week in 
the fc-tory of the goose.— June, 1901. 



One Deaf £ar. 

Every man is more or less weak in the hands of 
a woman. The judgment of every underwriter is 
more or less weakened by the arguments of the 
debonair gentleman in front of the counter and 
in the country town. Then comes the argument; 
"the risk did not burn last year, it will probably 
not burn this year ; we'll get you off of it next 
year, and you will have a nice premium clear;" 
to these add the "little game of chanc" to under- 
writers so dear and it will be understood why 
they must have "one deaf ear" to keep their 
judgment passably clear and still please their two 
business friends so exposively dear. — June, 1901. 



Never Again. 

It is probable that under the present system the 
business of fire insurance will never again be 
made to yield even the profit it did when insur- 
ance was considered something of an accommo- 
dation to the property owners. It may also be un- 
derstood that, under the most favorable auspices, 
fire underwriting in this country can be made, 
even scantily, profitable only by men possessed of 
the widest experience and soundest judgment. 
Now it is made to appear that the property owners 
are actually making concessions in permitting 
the companies to insure their property, and at 
rates that usually produce loss instead of profit 
out of the transaction. — June, 1901. 
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What Is This All About. 

It may be asked by some, *'Wlmt Is This All 
About?" Quoting from the preface of a little 
primer, entitled "How Is Your Surplus ?" printed 
by myself in 1893. I will repeat thafwhich, while 
as old as the fire insurance business itself, is the 
fundamental principle upon which it is based: 

"The principle was and still is, to injure 
only that which is not expected to burn, after ex- 
hausting all possible means to ascertain the true 
character of the hazards to be encountered." This 
seems new to most new underwriters, also new to 
many old ones, but who would be judged "new" by 
the result of their underwriting. — June, 1901. 



"Rise and Fall of the Tides.'* 

On the 14th inst. the squib in the pap«'r under 
the heading of "Re-Inspections" referred particu- 
larly to the importance of keeping track of the 
"rise and fall of the tides" of given properties as 
fire insurance risks. Within about 48 hours after, 
this was most strikingly illustrated and verified 
by the burning, with very heav y loss, of the Run- 
kle Bros, chocolate factory, 446 and 447 West 30th 
St., New York City. 

Those who have our New York books are re- 
ferred to surveys on pages 367, 641 and 2376 for 
the advance and decline of this risk during a 
period of 12 years, from 1888 to 1901, and the re- 
cording of the lowest grading and. only caution- 
ary opinion in March of the present year, also giv- 
ing the reasons for the decline.— June, 1901. 



Fire Underwriting of the Day. 

During the twenty years that I have been in the 
fire insurance business, many new companies 
have come and the most of them gone again. Of 
those which were already hero, or remained of 
the new ones, some have been uniformly success- 
ful, some partially so, some have gathered more 
moss than money, and many have already been 
gathered in. These different things have hap- 
pened during the same time, in the same country 
and under the same laws, but under the manage- 
ment of different men, hence the management of 
the different companies must be responsible for 
the different results of those which have left us, 
those which are still with us, bat will yet leave as 
and the time when they will go.— June, 190X. 
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"These Little Squibs." 

In August last I was engaged, without pay, by 
the Frazior Survey Co., iu addition to my duties 
of chief inspector and opinion writer, to furnish 
one fire insurance squib per day for six months. 
These were to be priuted in the **J. of C. and C 
B.," provided the paper would stand it ; every one 
was to be so nearly original that no stealings 
could be found out and no close repetitions to be 
allowed. This has jcone on for nearly ten months. 
Probably some of these paragraphs are thought 
to be passably clever, some pa»*sably bad and some 
very bad. I am now reprinting all of the 240 of 
these and if any one would like the concoction 
in a batch, please address Frazier's Surveys, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. As I do not print for pay and pre* 
pay all postage, the demand for what 1 write is 
generally quite good.— June, 190I. 



Gradlns: Of Bisks. 

Quoting from my forthcoming fire report on 
Broolclyn special hazard risks,! will say,th at about 
one-sixtii of all were graded "A-J^" or one point 
obove average ; about one-quarter were graded 
"B-J^," or one point under average, and nearly all 
the balance, about one-half, were graded "B," or 
average, which is about the proportion every- 
wliere. 

The result of this is that the underwriters ob- 
tain the widest experience, with tlie average 
grade of risks, in every class, and consequently 
are more familiar with the rate this grade should 
bring. On the other hand, not being so familiar 
with the one point under average risks, and they 
being harder to discern, is the principal reason 
why the under-average risks bring a large propor- 
tion of all the losses in the underwriting trade. — 
June, 2901. 



The Most Difilcult Bisks. 

The most difficult risks for both the inspector 
and the underwriter to grade correctly is the first 
degree below average. The reasons for this are 
that it sometimes requires the most practiced in- 
surance eye and most experienced insurance 
judgment to discern a gradable difference be- 
tween these and the actual normal risks in every 
c'ass. Then again, many times after an inspector 
has designated a risk as under-average in its class 
the positive broker or equally positive agent, with 
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the aid of a little mcxiu-oheese, will decorate an 
inforior grade, so that the innooent underwriter 
will believe the breeze and allow a real under- 
average rij»k to pass a« good average with ease. 

My forthcoming fire report and experience with 
(VX) special liazard riskH on Long Is'and will ex- 
plain this matter in doUarH andcent.«. — June, 1901. 



A Few More dxaiuplea. 

Considerable has lately been said in those para- 
graphs al>out the bent-fit of frequent inspections 
for noting the fluctuation in grades of fire insur- 
ance risks. The Runkle Bros. Chocolate Works 
decline and fire have already been mentioned. 
Other late examples of this kind where important 
fires have occurred quite soon after decline in 
grade and opinion were reported, are the Keystone 
Varnish Works, Long Island City, pages 434, 1811 
& 2102 Brooklyn Surveys, and the Standard Rock 
Candy Co., pages i762 A 2123 Brooklyn Purveys. 
Not only re-inspections, but all other advanta- 
geous leatuees of fire underwriting will have to be 
taken advantage of by all fire underwriters in 
order to remain in the business hereafter.— June, 
1901. 



One Headquarters. 

In 1893, "How Is Your Surplus ?" page 18, was 
printed the following : "There should, with the 
possible exception of the Pacific Coast, be but one 
headquarters in the United States for each fire 
insurance company. Here should be concentra- 
ted headquarter talent and headquarter facilities, 
includins: every available appliance and bit of in- 
formation obtainable in regard to risks in every 
part of the country. The final decision upon all 
risks should be at this headquarters and nowhere 
else." This seems to have been somewhat correct, 
as since proven by the large number of companies 
which already have or are commencing to con- 
centrate their underwriting energy at one or at 
least fewer headquarters than formerly. — June, 
1901. 



The Span of liife. 

The span of life of most fire insurance compa- 
nies is about what its managers make it, not what 
many of them could make it had they the moral 
courage to expend sufficient money for the proper 
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men asi underwriters, and proper information of 
tlio risks they underwrite. 

BUSINESS PROBLEMS. 
It is probable that fire insurance is one of the 
hardest nusineps problems of the day, and hence 
it is no wonder that so few succeed at it, or in 
otlier wordn, the **probleni'* is the reason why a 
majority fail in it. — July, 1901. 



Redacecl to a Scienoe. 

Some say that as life int^urance has been "re- 
duced to a science," why cannot the same be done 
as to fire and plate glass insurance? That is dif- 
ferent; when a man sees a hod of bricks coming 
down, self-preservation causes him to use his 
legs and get out from under, but when fire gets 
into a building or the man with the ladder is about 
the building, or the plate glass, having no legs, 
must face the danger, which generally has its own 
way with the victim. Then again, the moral haz- 
ard from people taking their own life is small to 
the moral hazard in fire insurance, where many 
are trying to take the life of the companies that in- 
sure tliem. — July, 1901. 



Scif^ntifilo Bookkeeping. 

It is pretty certain that if a profit is not made 
on the actual trading of any business, money will 
be lost in that business as a whole, and failure 
will ensue. 

It has for many years been said that from the 
natural order of things, fire underwriting could 
never be made scientific. This seems to be not 
only wrong, but on the other hand it is shown by 
"scientific bookkeeping*" at least that no business 
of this magnitude has ever been conducted for so 
long a time on so slender a margin of profit as that 
of fire insurance and not gone over the dam ; 
hence it must have been most scientifically con- 
ducted. — July, 1901. 



*'Clo8e Reasoner." 

A successful inspector for fire insurance must 
be not only experienced tn his particular line, but 
a "close reasoner," have sound judgment, clear 
ideas and broad views of men and things. 
UNDINE AWOKE. 

Undine awoke from her long, beautifully, 
dreamy sleep to a life that was all sorrow. Many 
of the dreamy, fair-weather fire underwriters are 
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at last'awakening from their long, beautiful dream 
to a reality that promises to be a troubled dream 
of sorrow.— July, 1901. 



Fooled Himself Out of a Job. 

There is no bigger fool in the world than the 
man who will fool himHclf, or allow the fooiing ol 
those he is supposed to be hired to keep from be- 
ing fooled. Every time an underwriter, knuwintf- 
ly, carelessly or foolishly accepts a known burny 
risk, at any obtainable rate, ho in fooling the com- 
pany he works for and will generally "fool him- 
self out of a job in the end.— July, 1901. 



Jads^ment Companies. 

If yon had a judgment— and that judgment told 
you a risk was going to burn, and the tariff rate 
on it was 1 per cent — and you would not take it at 
that— and the broker then offered you 1)^ per 
cent — and you still thouKht the risk was going v* 
burn, would It be good underwriting to insure it 
for the extra }^ per cent ? Tlie plan of the "Judg- 
ment r^mpanles" seems to be to let the other fel- 
lows have all the burny riskn they can, and the re- 
sult is that many of the "other fellows" have gone 
before while the "Judgment Ck>mpanies" seom a 
profit to secure. 



Kaow The Truth. 

The secret route to proper rates is to "know the 
truth'* about the risks to be rated. Locate the 
grade in the class to which the risks belong, and 
the proper rates will quickly come to those who 
want to find them, but there will always be lemon- 
ade young men and various other kinds of "white 
rabbit" men who wish to know but little about the 
risks they write, and never know much about the 
rates they should be written at.— July, I901. 



Mercerizing of Cotton. 

In response to an inquiry as to what are the ma- 
terials and processes employed in the mercer- 
izing of cotton, also what are the results of the 
process, and as to the fire hazard, 1 will explain 
briefiy as follows: The mercerizing of cotton 
yarns, also woven fabric from the same, consists 
of steeping or boiling the material in a solution 
composed principally of caustic soda and water, 
and then washing in a neutralizing bath for ab- 
stracting the soda and afterwards drying in the 
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regular way. The hazards attending the process- 
es are only those incident to bleaching and dry- 
ing of vegetable tfiztile yarns or fabrics. The re- 
sult of the process is to solidify and toughen the 
fibre, but more jwirticularly to render it fruscepti" 
ble to taking and holding much more brilliant 
colors in dyeing— July, 1901. 



Sacoossfiil underwriter Men. 

No doubt many honest underwriters insure bad 
risks at good risk price8,because they do not know 
tliey are bad, but when they burn on the compa- 
ny's hands, the company pays for the ex- 
perien'^-e of the new man, the try-to-please-every- 
body-and-burn-up-the-company-man, and the 
various other kinds of "white rabbit men," but all 
of which, quite likely, are honest, but, alas, too 
easy" for "successful underwriter men."— July, 
1901. 
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Kiddle of the Stars. 

No man will be able to guess the riddle of the 
stars until he has gazed deep down into the fath- 
omless glory of a maiden*s eyes. 

No man can guess, even approximately, which 
will be the burny risks, without he has gazed 
deep down into the most reliable description of 
each and every property insured .against loss by 
fire. Even after all of this there will sometimes 
come losses seemingly sufficient to turn white, in 
a single night, the blackest hair of the most hard- 
ened underwriter that ever lived.— July, 1901. 



Gambling: a Delirious Folly. 

It is said that gambling is a delirious folly. I 
often wonder where the line is drawn between 
plain gambling and ornamental gambling under 
the guise of unstable business ventures. Then 
comes fire underwriting, which, while unavoida- 
bly nearer a game of chance than any other legit- 
imate business, it is evidently conducted by some 
as an actual game and delirious form of gamblinjc. 
flence, knowing this, prudent men elected to con- 
duct fire underwriting take every precaution to 
fathom the mysteries of this naturally blind bus- 
iness instead of, as with others, themselves be- 
coming accommodatingly blind just when and 
where it will in the end turn from a brief "delir- 
ious folly" to a permanent disastrous failure. — 
July, 1901. 
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Nothing is More Strange than Truth in Fire 
Underwriting. 

Nothing is more strange to me than the truth 
that all under-average and even some thouglit to 
be average fire underwriters are seemingly look- 
ing for some sheltering reason for insuring risks 
that everybody could know, but which many evi- 
dently don't want to know, are more than normal- 
ly in the burning zone. Again, nothing is more 
strange to me than the truth that some under- 
writers evidently would rather present to their 
directors fl,000 in loss than SKK) m expense, even 
though the expense be for saving the $1,0(K) loss. 
Hence, **nothing is more strange than truth iu 
fire underwriting." — July, 1901. 



Patent I^eather Finish. 

Hereafter it would be well for companies, when 
invited to insure morocco factories, to inquire 
particularly as to whether they are of the ordi" 
nary plain glazed kid kind, or whether thoy are of 
the ornamental '*patent leather finisn** variety. 
While it is doubtful as to whether the companies 
have made any money on the standard plain kind, 
it is, in my opinion, a great deal more doubtful as 
to whether they will do so in insuring the **patent 
leather finish" kind. This notice is preliminary 
t J an article that will be printed in the paper de- 
scribing the materials and processes employed in 
finishing kid leather by the patent leather pro- 
cess.— July, 1901. 



Beading Surreys. 

A certain underwriter pays this office $100 per 
year extra to cover postage and other expenses of 
making him special delivery of every survey im- 
mediately upon its being printed, instead of wait- 
ing for them in batches as usual. The object is to 
closely watch for warnings of bad risks, particu- 
larly those which show a declining grade, as il- 
lustrated by several "fire cards" lately sent out 
from this office. No doubt the reinsuring associ- 
ates of this underwriter have often been grateful 
for the seeming generosity of their business friend 
but who, in reality, had only been generous to 
himself and the companies he works for by **read- 
ing surveys**.— July, 1901. 



Special Delivery. 

Supplementing the paragraph of yesterday, re- 
lating to early delivery of all information from 
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this office, it is now promised that as soon as the 
new card system is in operation all important in- 
formation will go to all companies prompUy and 
there will be no charge for "special delivery." 
SOUL SO DKAD. 
If there is a real underwriter with "soul so 
dead" that to himself has never said "give me re- 
liable reports that can be read of all the risks 
sought this company to be fed, and I am sur*» one 
company will be living long alter many others 
have heard the gong. — July, 190X. 

Missionary Worlc. 

I have often wondered why certain pious people 
were so zealous on the question of "foreign mis- 
sions," when there was the greatest need of such 
work right at home. Similarly, I wonder why 
there is so much talk hereabouts as to insurance 
tariff reform, out around, when in reality there is 
the greatest need of it nearby. Try Brooklyn, 
where all varnish works evidently look alike to 
the raters, except that the worse ones seem to 
look a little the best. There is also an unaccount- 
able similarity in wall paper and macaroni factor- 
ies. Hat factories evidently changed places when 
getting themselves rated, and the hair of the 
Philadelphia companies would turn white at the 
rates on morocco factories as compared witli such 
risks and rates in that town, and they have lost 
money on them there. Same subject to-morrow. 
—July, 1901. 



I<etter From Real Underwriter No. 1. 

"Unfortunately the actual machinery of the in- 
surance associations is largely under the control 
of mediocrity. These people do not understand 
the importance of proper inspections in the rating 
of risks and have gone it blind. They have ig- 
nored the principles of correct underwriting, have 
ignored inspections, have ignored moral hazards 
and have caused most of the companies to do a 
losing business when every other business was 
highly profitable. The fact is, that it is impossi- 
ble for the *Stock Fire Insurance Companies* to 
make any money with the machine organizations 
which are now cnltivated. There is no hope for 
them, even if they quit the 1 arge part of the in- 
surance business, covering special hazards, and 
take only the preferred classes, because when 
they do that the struggle would reduce rates to a 
point that would not yield enough for expenses." 
Same subject to-morrow.— July, 1901. 
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New School Old School. 

Judging from the result of underwriiing by 
some companies they are **new school" pupils, in- 
suring anything aud everything regardless of 
surveys, provided, only, it is rated. 

Judging from the result of underwriting by 
some other companies, they arc "old school** pu* 
pils, insuring only when survey and rates are 
mated. 

These stories are old and have often been told, 
but seem to be believed only by the few that are 
morally bold. These will, no doubt, live to be old, 
while the afraid-of-the-broker*p*white-rabbii ones 
will be under the ground so cold. Same subject 
to-morrow. — July, 1901, 



I«etter From Real Underwriter, Ko. SB. 

If the insurance companies could have mustered 
enough common sense lu years ago to make a 
combination for the purpose of enforcing inspec- 
tions instead of making combinations for the en- 
forcement of rates, they would have saved 675.- 
000,000 at least to themselves and this insuring 
public, but the business was so loaded down with 
incompetency, which was imbued with the idea 
that they could enforce any rate upon which they 
would combine, that the real reform was not un- 
dertaken 10 years ago, and it is doubtful whether 
the business is yet ready for it, but it is coming, 
and it does seem as though another year, such as 
1809 and 19(0 would weed out the **Boy Managers** 
and "Lady Agents,** and put the business on a 
business oasis.— July, 1901. 

On The Hoof. 

It is doubtful whether, during the p\st 20 years 
at least, there has not been an actual net loss in 
insuring food animals "on the hoof '* to the pre- 
pared food and bi-products; slaughtering, grease 
rendering, olemargerine manipulating, raw skins, 
leather and morocco tanning, patent leather fin- 
ishing, fertilizer product, etc. Without, definite 
statistics at hand, I am yet satisfied that there has 
been little, if any, money made in the aggregate 
from the animal product branch of the insurance 
business and the insuring of the live animals has 
never, so far as I know, proven a commercial suc- 
cess. 

In view of farther pronounced development in 
such risks since October last, the above has been 
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reprinted as having been quite correct My mot- 
to is, "Beware of Grease." — July, 1901. 



Two Ways at One Time. 

While some companies are making money and 
are glad, others are losing money and are sad. 
This proves that while some are failures at the 
business of underwriting, underwriting is not a 
failure as a business. 

AGENTS vs. COMPANIES. 

Most everbody knows that nearly all commis- 
sion agents do not like surveys. Some companies 
know and all ought to know that this is exactly 
the reason that they should like them.— July, 
1901. 

Disciimination In Bates. 

While the incentive to accept certain rinks at 
plainly inadequate rates is sometimes great, it 
should be remembered that these risks sometimes 
burn, also that any **discrimination in rate" on 
one risk not only lowers the average rate of every 
risk insured, but leads to a general practice of 
that kind which in turn leads to not having money 
enough in the right drawer with which to pay the 
losses, and when a company commences to pay 
out of the wrong drawer its surplus commences 
to go lower and lower until there is no money in 
either drawer.— July, 1901. 



Trusting To Luck. 

After companies got all the information possi- 
ble about the risks they write and the people thi-y 
write them for, there will still be enough to trur-t 
to luck, and they will be very lucky even after 
that to make money in the underwriting trade. 
The ones who trust to luck entirely will be lucky 
to live long enough, these times, to learn whether 
they are lucky or not. 

CURIOSITY AND APPETITE. 

With many companies the curiosity about any 
risks in sight is generally exceeded by their ap- 
petite for any kinds of risks to write.— Aug., 190X. 

Particular Attention. 

Particular attention of inspectors is called to 
those men (there are few in proportiion to the 
whole,) who are averse to having their property 
examined as a fire insurance risk, these men will 
sometimes pretend to have lost control of their 
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establishment to 8omo broker, to whom you will 
he referred. This may penerally be construed to 
mean that there is nomething about the risk that 
Is objectionable, that there has lieen nomething 
about this or some other rislc controlled by the 
same broker that was objectionable, and has been 
turned up and reported at some previous inspec* 
tion, or, that the owner or his broker, or both, are 
constitutionally mean men. — Au^., 1901. 

Positive Opinionn. 

The expression of positive opinions by inspec- 
tors as to tne status of given properties as fire in- 
surance risks is undoubtedly just as legitimate 
and as much obligatory upon the inspector as are 
those of the physician in diagnosing the case of 
a patient or of lawyer, judge or jury in a case at 
law. The reason for many inspectors not giving 
positive opinions is probably t>ecan8e they have 
none to give, or because the underwriters at the 
ofBces deem it their exclusive prerogative to give 
all such opinions, or more probable, do not want 
too much information in regard to risks on file 
after they burn.— Aug., 1901. 

Th« Man on the Ground. 

Undoubtedly opinions on risks should be given 
by the "man on the ground,** provided he has 
one. If he is not competent to give one then he 
has no business there. The responsibility of the 
broker ends when the risk has been securely 
placed in reliable companies, the responsibility of 
the inspector ends only when the policy has run 
oat. 

THE 8AMB OLD STORY. 

Proof sheets of the statistical part of my fire 
report for three years on Brooklyn and Long 
Island special hazard risks are now in the hands 
of some 60 underwriters that I work for, for criti- 
cism, comment and correction. This report will 
show how the companies lost their money on 
special hasards there and probably the same 
everywhere, but it is the "same old story."— Aug., 
1901. 

Why FUlUp? 

"Why fill up** on bad risks at good risk rates, 
especially in large cities, where there is now 
plenty of business for all without that kind 7 This 
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will be more emphatically expressed by my forth^ 
comiug report "three years in Brooklyn." 

ONLY HOPE. 
Look, or go or turn which way they will, the 
"'only hope" for the declining fire insurance com- 
panies is keeping off the bad risks as progressive 
companies do. This will be proven by my "three 
years in Bjooklyn," now being printed.— Aug*, 
1901. 



Fire Underwriting:. 

In a little primer entitled "predictions," by my^ 
self, early in 1893 the following was printed : 

"I can readily understand how some companies 
are able to extract a profit from the business of 
fire underwriting while other companies manage 
to loose money during the same time, in 
the same territory and on the same classes of 
risks." This declaration brought inquiries from 
some of the real thinking men of the business as 
to what the solution was. Briefly, my answer was 
in the four words : Th«y attend to business. 
This referred particulary and exclusively to the 
scrutiny of the fire risks they assumed. That 
was all there was to the business in the beginning, 
all there has been to it since, and all there will be 
to It in the future,— Aug., 1901, 



Fire Insorance Problem. 

The solution of the "Fire Insurance Problem** 
is undoubtedly found in the department of the 
business where the insurance contracts are con- 
firmed or rejected. That is where the real insur- 
ance money is made or lost and consequently that 
is where the real talent of the business must be 
centered. 

When this talent is found in the proper place 
and the proper amount of work is shown at the 
first end of the business an underwriting profit is 
generally shown at-the last end of it. Where the 
first stage of the business is neglected or slackly 
managed a diminishing surplus is invariably the 
result at the last end of it.— Aug., 1901. 

Aflrency Departments* 

Having for many years had business in the 
agency departments of many of the fire insurance 
companies, and being always in touch with others 
through almost daily correspondence, I have come 
to know which of these are the vigilant and 
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which the lax ones, conBoqupntly wliich ones 
might be expected to make and which to lone 
money on their undcrwritintr transactions. Hav- 
ing special buHinens with still other companien. 
1 have visited a large number of them and beinjc 
interested in surveys have naturally made their 
risk-screening departments my objective point 
and special study. In probably eiKht-tenthj< of 
all such cases I could predict quite correctly some 
time ahead, what will be the final results of their 
business. — Aug., 1901. 



Quick-Trip Surveys. 

What does the ordinary quick -trip surve3'8tell 
you that actually becomes a matter of record on 
paper as to the risk you insure ? 

Some are so tediously long that the top is for- 
gotten before the bottom is reached and the bot- 
tom seldom tells much in the end. 

In the Frazier's Surveys a diagram of every 
plant is made, and every opinion is written by the 
original Frazier, and when the fUll understanding 
that it will be subject to the criticism of dozens of 
expert surveyors and agents, some ot whom will 
get over it or under it if they can» and who nat- 
urally have no love for the man who has the cour- 
age to print surveys of risks as he finds them. — 
Aug., 1901. 



"Stale Judfipmient." 

Has it ever occurred to underwriters that after 
bemg jollied and battered for years by the jokey 
and bantering orokers and by the daring agents, 
who "own all the risks in their town," that the 
judgment of the best company inspectors and 
other underwriter men becomes "stale judgment" 
in the end ? 

Has it ever occurred to underwriters that the 
judgment of an inspector who knows no north, no 
south, no east or west or any broker or agent that 
he loves best, will have a brighter, clearer and 
Aresher judgment than any of the rest ? 



Impaired Lives* 

Did ever a life insurance company thrive on in- 
suring impaired lives ? Can a fire insurance com- 
pany thrive on insuring impaired risks ? Those 
who have already given it a fair trial are general- 
ly under the sod, and the man with the shovel is 
waiting for those who are trying it now. There 
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\u]] be Dut soon a printed report giving the results 
x)l" inpuring about 600 of the merely average and 
higher, also the merely under~average and lower 
gradea of special hazard risks in Broolclyn. This 
will mark plainer the dividing line between the 
first and second grades than it seems to have been 
marked by the insurance raters or the insurance 
companies, which accepted the impaired risks at 
rates little, if any higher than were received for 
insuring tho normal average grades in the same 
classes. The report will also give the result of in- 
suring that way. — Aug., 1901. 



Golden Glory. 

Any '*good-fol low-glory" that a fire insurance 
company may obtain, with the brokers and agents 
by taking the bad risk lane, will depart when the 
companies* surplus is drained, and there will be 
no real "Golden Glory" for the company in the 
end. This plan, as many times told, generally 
leaves the real "Golden Glory" with the brokers 
and agents so bold, and the companies get left out 
in the cold. 

60 AND 16. 

Unlike the old maid, who appeared 16 behind 
and 60 before, some underwriters imagine they are 
fully 60 in experience all around, while the results 
of their underwriting indicate about 16 all the 
time.— Aug., 1901. 



Unprofitable Hazards. 

I read in a late number of the "Standard'* that 
the Rating Committee of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange has finally gotten down to dealing 
with "Uuprofitable Hazards" instead of, as hereto- 
fore, with "Unprofitable Classes." As I have al- 
ways contended there are no legitimate Unprofit- 
able Classes, and sweeping prohibited lists de- 
nouncing all risks in any acknowledged class are 
cowardly. All that is required is a proper amount 
of the proper "analysis," that this New England 
Committee seems to be making down there, and 
the rates will fit the heretofore "Unprofitable 
Hazards" in all the classes better than they have 
fitted them as far back as I can remember.— Aug., 
1901. 



Testing Fire Bisks for Bates. 

I have now in print a primer which will be en- 
titled, "Testing Fire Risks for Rates." This will 
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deal with facta as they have actually occurrert 
daring the past three years, up to August, 1st 1901, 
as to some 600 special hazard properties in and 
about Brooklyn, N. Y. The main foatnre is to 
prove that it is not so much any particular class 
or kind of property or haxard that creates the 
diaturbance in the calculations of underwriters ns 
it is the under-average grades and over-average 
hazards in practically every class, regarfil**ss of 
name, nature, location or degree of consanguinity 
to many classes erroneously thought by many un- 
derwriters to be insurable as a whole upon gener- 
al principles.— Aug., 1901. 



Three Uttle Ways. 

Fire insurance is founded on certain well-de- 
fined business laws. Every one engaged in the 
management of this business is supposed to be 
conversant with these laws. That some are not con- 
versant with them, some conversant with but dis. 
regard them and trust to delirious gambling, and 
some conversant with and carefully regard them, 
is equally true. The responsibility for the first 
two ways, in the downward and disasti*ous direc- 
tion, also for the third way, in the upward and suc- 
cessful direction; is brought out and made plain 
in a practical manner based upon data of actual 
transactions recorded in a little book entitled 
**Te8ting Fire Risks for Rates," now being printed. 
I do not print for pay.— Aug., 1901 



Now or Keyer. 

For a long time it has appeared that property 
owners were making concession in permitting the 
companies to insure their property, even at rates 
that usually produce a loss instead of a profit out 
of the transaction. With the natural increase in 
in values of a great country like this, the percept- 
ible decrease in insurance capital engaged in the 
business and the general tendency to timidity of 
that which remains, the time is probably almost 
here when it will be thought something of an ac- 
commodation for property owners to have reliable 
indemnity against loss by fire instead of as now, 
reliable insurance companies begging the privi- 
lege of insuring almost any kind of risks at any 
kind of rates. 

My opinion is that *'now or never** will be the 
time for fire insurance companies to make some 
money on the underwiting branch of their busi- 
ness. — Aug., 1901. 
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Why I Became an Inspector. 

Some 25 years ago, after learning the trade of 
machinist in manufacturing woolen and cotton 
machinery, I was employed as an expert adjuster 
of such machinery iu textile mills throughout the 
country, While engaged in this I became familiar 
with all kinds of raw textile stock and various 
processes of working it. Among these was just 
being introduced the manufacture of imitation 
woolen cloth from cotton and part cotton stock by 
the woolen machinery process. In preparing the 
cotton for this process it was usually dyed and 
afterward dried by high degree of artificial heat, 
by which it lost its original characteristics and 
became so exceedingly brittle that when carded 
by woolen cards, which have one or more high- 
speeded rolls and run open (cotton cards work 
low and are covered,) so much broKen fibre and 
•^y" was thrown olF that it hung from the ceihngs 
and all stationary parts of the mill in festoons of 
the most fluflfy and inflamable character. "When 
I Became an Inspector," to-morrow. — Aug., 1901. 



When I Became an Inspector. 

(Continuing the subject of yesterday ; From an 
adjuster of ma'>hinery in textile mills I became 
a contractor for such machinery. A part of my 
business was to watch for important fires in such 
mills and to get on the ground as soon as possible 
after a fire, for business in replacing burned ma- 
chinery. After the commencement of tfie era of 
making woolen (?) cloth from part or all dyed cot- 
ton, as told yesterday, it spread all over the coun- 
try, fires in these so-called woolen miils rapidly 
increased, the insurance companies lost millions 
of money and our business in replacing machin- 
ery and getting much of this money was good. 

How I became an insurance inspector will be 
told to-morrow. — Aug., 1901. 



How I Became an Inspector. 

Continuing the subject of yesterday: I soon 
realized that the companies did not know what 
they were insuring in th^-se cotton stock woolen 
process textile mills, were getting big pay for in- 
suring them or losing lots of money in doing it. 
After a few meetings with the insurance men 
helping their companies adjust the losses as low 
as thpy could, and I helping our customers adjust 
th< in as hi'jih as they couM, I came to understand 
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that the anderwriters who insured these risks 
before the fires, did not know half as much about 
them as did the pay-oat-writers after the fi^es, 
which were almost sure to come in every one of 
tliose mills as conducted and protected at that 
time. Same story to-morrow. — Aug., 1901. 



How I Became an Inspeo'or, Continued. 

Continuing the subject of yesterday : When I 
learned that I was much more familiar with the 
dangers of high-speeded machinery and the 
working of various mixtures of raw textile s|iock 
than was any insurance man I had met. I resolved 
to become an inspector of textile mills for the in- 
surance companies. In 1882 1 relinquished a $6,0UO 
position and started out, not to the insurance com. 
panics, but without even seeing the inside of an 
insurance office, or a book, or a survey of any 
kind. I inspected some 30 of the rankest **mixed" 
stock textile mills in and about Philadelphia. 
Then, armed with what I had written about these 
mills, I went to the insurance companies ana was 
soon engaged to ftirnish reports to about GO offices 
and became an inspector sure enough. "How 
the Thing Worked'' will be told to-morrow.— 
Aug., 1901. 



'Unit'^d Fire Inspection. 

Continuing the subject of yesterday : After I be- 
came an inspector in earnest I was probtsbly the 
most earnest man at my work that ever got into 
it ; I had the names of the insurance companies 
I worked for printed on my cards and called the 
whole thing the "United Fire Inspection" (after- 
ward copied down East). For a year or two I 
wrote true stories about textile mills entirely, and 
as they had for some time, burned up about all 
the money some companies had saved, and in 
several instances a part of the original capital, 
the plain facts about these risks were all right 
with the companies. Rates went up, lines went 
down on such mills and the brokers couldn't help 
it. Same subject to-morrow.— Aug., 1901. 



"United Inspection.*' 

In the old days I not only reported all the has- 
ards I found, but reported what I had advised or 
actually done to abate and guard against them. 
If a mill required fire pails and they wisre not 
furnished promptly I would order them, and the 
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owners always paid the bill. That was where the 
moral strength of companies working in "United 
Inspection" and "United Requests" worked as it 
ou((ht to work all the time. 

Automatic sprinklers, while already in use 
"Down East" were just being introduced in tex- 
tile mills about Philadelphia. But the New Eng- 
land Mutual Companies not only brought the 
sprinklers here and got them into many mills, 
but carried the sprinkled mills back with them. 
This narrowed the proportion of good risks and 
widened the proportion of bad ones, as it has been 
doing ever since ; the stock companies were more 
afraid of mills than ever, and the brokers and 
agents were crazy. Space filled — Same subject 
to-morrow. — Sept., 1901. 



United Inspection, CoTifinued. 

C!ontinuing the subject of ycstoi day : After the 
public test of the various Automatic Sprinklers, 
as referred to elsewhere, and in which all put out 
the fires and saved the buildiu^c, the leading com- 
panies allowed it was not within the province 
of Insurance Companies to prevent or extinguish 
fires, although the Insurance Patrol was already 
in existence to prevent Iosh from fires that were 
allowed to occur, and allowed to burn a f tor they 
did oc(;ur. At that time it was finally derided 10 
allow 6 cents off the regular rate for automatic 
sprinklers. At a later time tho same cunipanies 
al'owed about everything except the 5 cents, as 
credit for sprinklers and insured the property for 
what was left. Time is up. Same subject to-mor- 
row. — Sept, 1901. 

Unit>^d Inspection Continued. 

Continuing the subject of yesterday : When I 
became an inspector, I took it for grant^'d that 
my principal business wiw to prevent fire loss to 
the companies I worked for. Supposing that prop- 
erty owners owned tho property their deeds 
called for and would be interested, with the in- 
surance companies, in saving a part of it if a fire 
occurred, I would sometimes procure some nice 
fire doors at openings in dividing walls, only to 
find at next inspection tliat the doors had been 
removed by order of "our broker," who, it seemed 
to me, was the real owner of the property. I once 
had that done to me by a broker, who was a'so u 

local n*xont (?) for a company that had called for a 
special report as to •'improvements" in the risk. 
1 he company changed agents in tiiis town quite 
soon after that. — Aug., 1901. 
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JSducating the Publie. 

Ck>ntinuing the subject of yesterday : In my en- 
thusiasm for preventing fire loss in the risks I in- 
spected some years ago, many of which I am still 
inspecting at 8ta^«d intervals, I undertook the 
**EDUCATING OF THE PUBLIC" at my own ex- 
pense. I sent out many thousands of circulars a» 
to prevention of fires, and notwithstanding many 
brokers discouraged such things, and that many 
insurance companies did not deem it their busi- 
ness to encourage them, the effort was apprecia- 
ted by many property owners, and if the com- 
panies had then or could even now reach the 
**public" in just the right way much good could 
be done. But as the job would be big, the expen- 
ses considerable, and the interests incohesive, it 
will probably never be done. That my efforts of 
15 years ago were appreciated by some of the 
most important Philadelphia property owners of 
the day, many of whom are still here, I will com' 
mence to-morrow and reproduce some of the 
original acknowledgements of commendation 
from them. — Sept., 1901. 



From Property Owner to Inspector in 1886» 

W. fT. Frazier, Inspector : Dear Sir— We are in 
receipt of your form Number 37, containing 
special requests Numbers 10, 11 and 12. We have 
been using headlight oil for watchmen's lanterns, 
but we are having them altered to burn lard oil 
and have arranged for still greater care in regard 
to the use of benzine. We will take increased 
pains to prevent risk from oily waste. We are in- 
terested considerably more even than yon are in 
preserving our property from loss by fire, as no 
insurance can reimburse a manufacturer for the 
interruption to business caused by an extensive 
fire, and we are always glad to receive suggestions 
such as are contained in your circulars. — South- 
wark Foundry & Machine Ck>., Robert C. Cornelius, 
Prest.— (Philadelphia, Jan., 21, 1886.)— Sept., 1901. 



From Property Owner to Inspector in 1886. 

W. H. Frazier, Inspector.— Dear 8 ir : Your cir- 
cular letter, with enclosures, was received this 
morning, and in reply would state that we will ap- 
ply for a fire alarm key, as advised, and follow 
your other instructions as far as in our power to 
do so. We will be pleased at all times to follow 
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your suggestions in reference to prevention of fire, 
and assure you of our hearty co-operation. 

Yours truly, Clough & Carson. 

Jan. 24, 1886. 

Dear Sir :— Your favor of yesterday, with circu- 
lars at hand. We appreciate your efforts to guard 
against unnecessary fire risks and will make use 
of the information you give us. Please send me 
100 more tickets for fire buckets. 

Yours truly, C. Pemberton, Jr., 

Jan. 20, 1886. Sec. Kalion Chemical Co. 

— Sept., 1901. 



From Property Owner to Inspector in 1886. 

W. H. Frazier, Inspector.— Dear Sir : The con 
tents of your several notices have been carefully 
noted by us and meet with our hearty approval. 
We have a fire alarm key placed in a conspicuous 
place at the entrance for hands, with a printed 
board sien under it stating the location of nearest 
station— about a square away. We use signal oil 
in our night watchman's lantern ; have no benzine 
upon the premises, and keep our oily waste in 
metal cans, which are taken out of mill every 
night. Our system for fire buckets and barrels 
has recently been examined and approved by you. 
Please send us 250 tickets for fire buckets and we 
will apply these at once. 

Yours respectfully, Calcutta Mills. 

Jan- 25, 1886. 
— Sept., 1901. 



From Property Owner to Inspector in 1886. 

W. H. Frazier, Inspector.— Dear Sir: Referring 
to your circulars received this day and former 
communications regarding fire risk, would say 
that we are willing to co-operate with you in any 
suggestions you make regarding the use of such 
means as will tend to reduce our danger from 
that source. We are constantly urging; our em- 
ployes to care in that direction, and, along with 
other precautions you have recommended, we are 
careful to have greasy waste and everything else 
of an inflammable nature destroyed or moved to a 
safe outside storehouse at least once each day. 
Think you will find matters at our mill in satisfac- 
tory shape at your next inspection. Respectfully, 

Jan. 23, 1886. J. Greer & Co. 

— Sept., 1901. 

From Property Owner to Inspector in 1886. 

W. H. Frazier, Inspector.— Dear Sir : Your sever- 
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al circular letters received and read with much in- 
terest. We would say in reply that there certainly 
is good ground for complaint by you against ?ome 
manufacturers who dislike to provide protection 
against fire when they have to pay their premiums. 
All such shouldbe made to pay a premium equal 
to the condition. A penalty thus exacted would 
tend to diminish the carelens condition some mills 
are kept in; and those who use every known ap- 
pliance for prevention of fires should have a rate 
equal to their efforts, which in the past has not 
been the case, but we are glad to note that a move- 
ment is now on foot looking to this end. Yours 
respectfully, 

Jan. 25, 1886. John Gay's Sons. 

—Sept, 1901. 

From Property Owner to Inspector in 1880. 

W. H. Frazier, Inspector.— Dear Sir : Your let- 
ters and circulars duly received. We are always 
glad to receive advice or information that will 
lead to greater security against fire. We use lard 
oil in lanterns and keep only a small quantity of 
coal oil for cleaning purposes in a closed metal 
can. At your suggestion wo have introduced a 
metal waste can, on feet, into the engine room, 
although all greasy waste is ordered to be burned 
daily; all other waste carried out every day. 
Please send us a lot (say 150) fire bucket tickets 
and we will see them applied. 

Yours respectfully, J. Wm. Lewis & Co. 

Jan. 23, 1886. 
— Sept., 1901. 



From Property Owner to Inspector in 1886. 

W. H. Frazier, Inspector.— Dear Sir, We re- 
ceived your circulars this morning and fully ap- 
preciate the advice contained. Your inspectors 
will always be welcomed, and every facility will 
be given them for a thorough examination of our 
property. We have a supply of your fire bucket 
tickets. Respectfully yours, Worral & Taylor. 

Jan. 25,1886. 



From Property Owner to Inspector en 1886. 

W. H, Frazier, Inspector.— Dear Sir: Your cir- 
cular received, and the contents are worth consid- 
eration. The writer will call on you the first op- 
portunity for advice, and would say we are always 
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ready to learn of any improvement or suggestion 
that will protect us from fire. 

Yonrs truly, Clark & O'Neill. 

.Ian. 2G, 1886. 
— Sept., 1901. 



From Property Owner to Inspector in 1880. 

W. H. Frazier, Inspector.— Dear Sir: We are not 
only willing, but glad to oflTer you every facility at 
all times to make thorough inspections of our 
works, and we feel sure you have us on the list 
umong those who do co-operate in reducing fire 
risks. Please send us two dozen tickets for fire 
buckets. Respectfully, 

Jan. 27, 1886. D. M. Lane's & Sons. 

From Property Owner to Inspector in 1886. 

W. H. Frazier, Inspector.— Dear Sir: Please ac- 
cept thanks for circulars. They cannot help but 
do good. Every manufacturer should be interest- 
ed in having a clean risk, and we will always ap- 
preciate sensible suggestions. Please send us 100 
tickets for fire buckets. Very truly yours, 

Jan. 21, 1836. Pilling & Madely. 

— Sept., 1901. 

From Properiy Owner to Inspector in 1886. 

W. H. Frazier, Inspector.- DearSir: Your sever- 
al circulars at hand. Kindly send us 25 fire buck- 
et tickets. We shall make application for fire 
rthvrm key promptly. We feel that your circulars 
received from time to time, in addition to valuable 
suggestions, prompt greater carefulness. In fact, 
each circular received has led to a thorough ex- 
amination of our establishment, and we are sur- 
prised at the number of little changes we found 
desirable to make during such examinations. 
Respectfully yours, 

Jan. 21, 1886. The Penn Chemical Works. 
— Sept., 1901. 



From Property Owner to Inspector in 1886 

W. fl. Frazier, Inspector.— Dear Sir: We desire 
to co-operate in every way with the "Fire Inspec- 
tion." We have immediately ordered two dozen 
additional fire buckets and have adopted the 
bucket with spherical bottom. We will place an 
alarm box key in our factory at once, and are al- 
ways ready to accept any suggestions from the 
"Fire Inspection." Please send us about 30 labels 
for fire buckets; we enclose you postage for same. 

Yours truly, Frankford Leather Works. 
—Sept., 1901. 
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Bducating^ the Public. 

Educating the public fire-inHurance-wise haa 
been talked of by insurance people considerably 
of late. Just how the people are to be reached I 
have not learned. As before explained, I tried 
e«uch educating in 1885-6 by direct contact of in- 
npector and property owner, but made no great 
headway at it then. This was because the insur- 
ance companies at that day did not consider it 
within their province to encourage anytliing of 
the kind, either morally or monetarily, and find- 
ing that I was probably ahesd of time in thatmat- 
t*»r, and therefore " kicking against the pricks, " 
I gave it up. 

That property owners will co-operate in- a move- 
ment of that kind when properly made is shown 
by the printing in the "Little paragraphs" of the 
past few days of several communications received 
by me from Philadelphia property owners "fif- 
teen" years ago. — Sept., 1901. 



"Clouded Stars." 

Now and then underwriting stars appear, some- 
times in the form of Real-Inspecting-^pecial- 
Agents; occasionally as local agents. The first are 
usually called to headquarters, when they gener- 
ally forget the end for which they were created, 
and thus become "clouded stars." Local Agent- 
Stars are sometimes called to manage a company, 
when their memory usually becomes so much im. 
paired that they require new introductions to old 
friends, forget their underwriting, the surplus of 
the company goes down and thus they became 
"clouded stars." — Sept., 1901. 



"Jones Pays the Freight." 

Some years ago there was a hay-scale maker 
who advertised his scales all over the country. 
The advertisements always ended with "Jones 
Pays the Freight." Sometimes I print primers and 
other things on the business of fire insurance and 
in order to avoid all arguments as to price and in- 
sure a good demand, "I do not print for pay" and 
always "pay the freight." 

Just now I am printing "Testing Fire Risks for 
Rates." also reprinting a few hundred of the little 
paragraphs that have been running in the paper 
during the past year. These will soon be out and 
bound up together. Orders are already in for a 
large proportion of the edition. Any others de- 
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siring a copy on the usual terms, as above, may 
address Frazier's Surveys, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Sept., 1901. 



Polite Fiction. 

"Polite fiction" about fire risks from the "fronts" 
and from the quiet country towns, is apparently 
taken in earnest by the "backs" of many counters 
and in the examining rooms of many insurance 
companies, but not at all counters or in all exam- 
ining rooms are the fairy tales of the "fronts" and 
farming communities received as the real thing. 

Sometimes these things are taken because the 
"bacKs" do not know, and sometimes because they 
wish to be equally polite with the "fronts," but as 
the result of both these little ways lead to the 
same ruin, it makes no difference whether a com- 
pany gets there from a lack of knowledge or from 
being too polite. The result is the same in the 
end. — Sept., 1901. 



"Stop the Surveys." 

Agents and brokers, who sometimes use surveys 
in their most rational days, may be expected to 
change at any time and nothing new be in- 
dicated by that, but when a company writes 
"STOP THE SURV EYS" it has either made a 
a little money that year and imagines it can insure 
the world, without surveys or fear, or what 
is more probable, a permanent decline has set in 
when no rink can be declined, but alas, those com- 
panies will soon be declined the right to do busi- 
ness at all, simply because they could not, or at 
least did not decline the kind of business, that 
proper surveys were sure to tell them should be 
declined. Same subject to-morrow. — Sept., 1901. 



"Stop The Surveys." 

Continuing the subject of yesterday : Hence it 
is that whenever a company writes the fatal words 
"STOP THE SURVEYS" it is a pretty sure sign 
that it has no use for my surveys or any surveys, 
but has "cut loose" and is doing business on the 
"wide open plan," which as a general thing is 
something like the man who exclaimed, when 
travelling between a steeple and the ground, "ex- 
hilarating as long as it lasts,' ' but alas, the ground 
generally comes up ready open to receive such 
companies when it meets them on their downward 
course. — Sept., 1901. 
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A Trae Story of Two Traders. 

Once there was a Lloyds in Kew York which did 
business the right way, and was so successful that 
the individual underwriters composiug it turned 
the profits and other things into a stock company. 
This was managed by the same men that managed 
the Loyds, but who, alas, thinking they had 
learned all the little underwriting ways, wrote 
one of those evil days, "STOP THE SURVEYS." 
How the Tradors worked by two different plans Is 
told below in four little lines. 

A Lloyd named "Traders" used all the surveys 

it could find. 
A Company named "Traders" used nothing much 

of the kind. 
The career of the Lloyds has upward and bright 
The career of the Company was down out of 

sight. 



X-> Presents Allowed. 

Some great mind has lately made it a horrible 
sin for a sympathetic counter man to give a down- 
trodden broker a match, a cigar or a pin, on ac- 
count of some insurable risk he brought In. But 
nothing is said when the company itself presents 
the property owner with a thousand dollar policy 
salve to cure some turn-down, burn-down risk he 
may have. When will more of the companies 
learn that it is better to turn down bad risks now 
and then, than to be turned into an early grave, 
by them,— Sept., 1901. 



Not SbEpected to Bum. 

While the original plan of fire insurance con- 
templated that there would be losses to pay, it 
never contemplated that when any one risk was 
taken there would be a loss to pay on that partic- 
ular risk. 

This ought to prove conclusively that a careful 
avoiding of apparently dangerous risks was con- 
templated in the original plan. Besides which, 
this has long since been proven, and is constantly 
being re-proven by the large proportion of all the 
losses occurring in the under-average and bad 
risks in all the active hazard classes. Just about 
how these things work, and in what proportion 
they work, will be told from actual experience in 
my fire report of "Three Years in Brooklyn" just 
now being printed.— Sept., 1901.. 
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No Rain No Roof. 

Onee there was a man too indolent to put a roof 
on his house in fair weather. When it stormed 
he was wet anyhow, and did not think it worth 
while bothering about roofs. In fair weather 
times many insurance companies take it for 
granted that the business is "easy," that it will 
last forever, and keep right on insuring anything 
and everybody in sight at any rates offered. Then, 
when business storms appear there is no time to 
shut off the supply of bad risks, and the tempo- 
rary accumulations obtained from the ruin risks 
and those gathered in earlier days and are swept 
away together. 



No Commission Men. 

If- there was no commission brokers, agents, 
department managers or "commission men" of 
any kind in the fire insurance business, there 
would be no ''commission men" to sugar-coat the 
sourrisPsfor the companies to swallow, only to 
find from dear experience that they were sour 
risks in the end. 

The only thing that can be done to save the 
companies, is to employ non-commissiwn men 
and non-commission means to open up these 
sugar-coated" risks before they open fatally wide 
the cash boxes of the companies which have 
swallowed fatal doses of these innocent-looking 
things. 



Something Banied Them. 

We started a company in our town to insure 
Quaker Churches of brick auid iron which the 
brokers said could not be fired but alas, "some- 
thing burned them." 

We then insured stone foundations in rows, 
warranted safe upon the brokers oaths, but alas 
"something burned them." 

We then insured nothing but moons and stars, 
in broad daylight which the broliers Faid were 
"out of sight," but alas, "something burned them." 

In six month's time the broker's chimed, your 
company looks "old and tried" on the underwrit- 
ing side. We turned it over to get it fried on the 
on the other f^ide, when alas, "something burned 
it horns and hide."— Sept., 1901. 

W. H. FRAZIER, Inspector. 
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